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PREFACE 



Earl> In 1970,. the Canadian Teachers' Fed«!rAtlon became 
concerned with the crisis situation In the financing of education 
In Canada* Their concern was for the restrictions on educational 
development and the decreases In the quality of educational serv- 
ices resulting from the financial stringency prevalent In all 
provinces. More slgnlf 'cantly, they were concerned that no over- 
all and coordinated approach was being made toward the resolution 
of the problem. The reaction of the affected groups -- teachers, 
school boards, and parent-teacher associations -- vms either one 
\ of desperation, "You can't do this to us", or, even worse, of 
I resignation: "It had to come"; "The boom couldn't last"; "We had 
I our dreams, didn't we?" 

The Canadian Teacherfi' Federation was not content with 
i this type of reaction. It came to the conclusion that there Is a 
I need to develop a rationale for the public financing of education. 
I This rationale could not be based on the "hit or miss", "take 
j what we can get while the getting Is good," 'approach that In part 
! had led up to the present crisis. What was proposed, rather, was 
I a search for first principles within the fabric of contemporary 
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Canadian 3ociecy. It was suggested chat definitions be sought of 
certain basic concepts generally held in this country and at tnis 
time. From the interaction of these* within the observed linita* 
tion of physical and practical factors, would arise the key 
issues* From the same interchange would cnierge the principles 
which should be applied in resolving the key issues* On these 
principles, in turn, education finance theory and the design of 
institutions and practices, should rest* 

The hope was that a study taking this approach might pro* 
duce a coherent and generally acceptable statement of the needs 
and demands* on the one hand, and of the nature of available 
resources, on the other hand* Brought together in the final 
stages of the inquiry these would provide the basis for the 
evcntital statement of rationale* 

The following basic concepts were seen by CTF to be essen- 
tial components of the study: 

a) the ric>hts of the individual — the prevailing ideal 
in this country at this time of what society should be 
prepared to concede to the needs and demands of the indi- 
vidual both in terms of his material needs (vocational 
competence, etc.), and his emotional and spiritual needs 
(self-realization, sources for leisure, etc*) 

b) the requirements of society — the prevailing concept 
of what society might properly require of Che education 
system, and of the individual for whom society provides 
educational facilities (appropriate vocational prepara- 
tion, contribution to productivity, social and civic 
education, etc*) 

c) concents of financing the prevailing interpretation of 
the scope of public financial responsibility — the ques- 
tion of what goods should be provided by the public purse 
and which should be a matter for private purchase 

d) sources of funds — the accepted concept of the kind 
of resources on which governments might properly draw, 
(It was felt that some methods of obtaining revenue are 
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considered legititnate as long as the ainounts demanded do 
not become excessivet or the distribution of the burden 
clearly unfair* *^ereas other siethods aig^t be considered 
outrageous in themselves. These are the llsits of 
tolerance within which designers of tax systems, must work, 
but they may be wider than the comnonly accepted limits 
of taxation theory,) 

Having accepted this broad approach as the one best suited 
to get out of the "immediate action *- immediate reaction" syn* 
drome* the CTF Annual General Meeting authorized its Education 
Finance Committee to proceed with the study* The initial proce- 
dure was to have basic position papers prepared by competent 
authorities on the four main topics. In February 1971 the posi- 
tion papers v re examined by an enlarged Committee* which deter- 
mined the key issues to receive continued attention throughout the 
project. These issues were divided into two groups* those dealing 
vlth the demand for educational services and those dealing with 
the availability of resources. The first set of issues* those 
concentrating on the demand side* were then discussed at a semi- 
nar held in Montreal in Hay 1971, This seminar* attended by key 
persons representing various levels of the educational structure* 
ranged over the whole area of educational needs and structures. 
The discussions of the seminar were analyzed by the Coonlttee and 
CTF staff and published in a report entitled New Wine, New Bot- 
tles; The 1971 Seminar on Education Finance , 

After further analysis of the seminar results* the Com- 
mittee Identified four main areas in Which action was required* 
These were as follows: 

1, Educational institutions must be capable of flexible 
response to student needs, 

2, The benefits of education must be made more accessible 
to those in society who suffer disadvantage, 

3, Education and the world of work must draw closer 
together* 



A. Educational institutions must become more closely a 
part of their surrounding coorauniCy (local, provin* 
cialy national and international). 

The financial implications of these trends and demands 
identified at the Kay 1971 seminar were discussed, along with the 
general problcn of types and sources of f';nds, at the seminar held 
in Ottawa in May, 1972. The seminar also heard presentations from 
representatives of provincial departments of education and school 
boards on the financial problems facing them. While the emphasis 
in this second seminar was to be on modes of financing, it became 
evident Chat major concern still rested with questions of how to 
reshape the educational process to better meet individual and 
societal needs and, in fact, much of the discussion turned on 
these questions. 

Early In the course of the CTF Project Dr. H.P. Moffatt, 
retired Deputy Minister of Education In Nova Scotia and at present 
a Research Associate. of Dalhousie University, was asked to serve 
as consultant to the project. His particular assignment was to 
conibine the background papers and the deliberations of the semi* 
nars into a report which would indicate the extent to which there 
is a consensus about educational trends in Canada and the impli- 
cations of these trends for the structuring of education finance 
systems. This report was prepared by Dr. Moffatt, under the ad- 
vice of the CTF Education Finance Committee and is presented as 
Part X of the study, dealing with Changing Philosophies and Their 
Implications . 

Dr. Moffatt's report deals principally with the needs and 
goals of present-day Canadian society and their implications fcr 
education, in other words, it deals with the "demand side** of the 
education finance question* The second part of the study deals 
with the **supply side** and is concerned with problems of taxation 
sources, centralization vs. decentralization, allocation, distri- 
bution and efficiency. It presents various alternatives for 
reshaping education finance to achieve the goals for education now 
accepted In Canadian society* This repor*- was prepared by Wilfrod 
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J. Brovn, a. nember of the scmff of the Canadian Teachers* Federa- 
tion. It is presented as Part II of the study and is entitled 
Restructuring the Financing of Education to Keet finerging Heeds. 

Norman Goble* Secretary-General of CXF, has prepared a 
short epilogue, entitled What Price Utopia?, vhicb considers the 
results of the project and the nature of the dilenmas facing 
deds ion-aakers • 
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PART I 

CHANGING PHILOSOPHIES AND 
THEIR IMPLICATIONS 

H.P MOFFATT 



CHAPTER ONE 



HISTORY AND BACKGROUND OF 
THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION FINANCE 



In working out a solution to a problem it is profitable to 
examine the forces and trends that led up to it. Any solution 
must be based on an understanding of these trends and forces and 
of the extent to which they are still in operation. This chapter 
outlines the development of the ideal of comprehensive education 
which, together with the heavily increased enrolments of the 
fifties and sixties, heTr-d create the "crisis" in education 
finance with which the seventies began. This chapter also traces 
trends in educational expenditures, compares predictions of future 
costs and summarizes briefly recent government and public reaction 
to increases in expenditure levels. 

The Development of Comprehensive Education 

The concept that education should be provided for all 
students, and in the amount and quality necessary to liberate and 
develop the full potential of each student, appears now in vir- 
tually every public statement or document on education. It it 
accepted as readily by the provincial finance minister who is 
•pologiiing for making severe cuts in the appropriation for 
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education as by the most sincere superintendent making ft pie* to 
his school board for compensatory education. 

This general concept, adopted first in North America, and 
now spreading over the world, at least as the paper goal for the 
change or development of educational systems. Is itself an out- 
growth of a variety of forces. The fir.t of these is the revolu- 
tion in education thought which first appeared at the beginning of 
the 20th century. Dr. C.E. Phillips In his book The Development 

FH...;.r,on in Canada has noted that as esrly as 1905. under the 
influence of the theories of the European liberals, from Rousseau 
through Pestalozz< and Froebel, courses of study in Canada were 
emphasizing education ior and not merely of the child. In North 
A.-aerica this idea vas reinforced by the philosophy of John Dewey, 
whose general thesis is best expressed in this quotation from his 
last work, Experience and Ed ucation; 

To imposition from above is opposed expression and cultiva- 
tion of individuality; to external discipline is opposed 
free activity; to learning from texts and teachers, learning 
through experience; to acquisition or isolated skills and 
techniques by drill, is opposed arquisition of them as means 
of attaining ends which make direct vital appeal; to prepa- 
ration for a more or less remote future is opposed making 
the most of the opportunity of present life; to static aims 
and materials Is opposed acquaintance with a changing 
2 

world. 

The so-called "progressive" education reached its early 
peak among educational theorists, and to some extent in practice, 
in the late 1920's and early 1930's. Attempts to introduce it 
wholesale in the schools without adequate understanding of Its 
real meaning, and without sufficient staff preparation, ran afoul 



^Charles E. Phillips. Th, Deve^oame n^ of Education in Canada 
(Toronto: Gage, 1957), pp. 408-430. 

2 John Dewey. Experience anri Education (New Vorks 

Macmillan, 1938). 
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of both public and teacher opinion; for example, there was the 
case of the province-vide prescription and almost Immediate rejec* 
tion of the "enterprise" plan in Alberta in the late 1930*8. But 
the basic idea of progressive education persisted and, despite 
some severe attacks in the 1950 *s, particularly from right wing 
groups in the United States headed by Admiral Rickover and Robert 
Hutchins, it took on new life in the 1960*s. In Canada its phi- 
losophy and practice were sumined up in the Hall-Dennis report , a 
docuRient prepared under the chairmanship of a lavman, after long 
consultation with a broad cross-section of the public and the 
profession* Whatever the practice may have beer, and in many 
cases still is, the revolution in educational tt aght emphasizing 
the importance of motivation and stressing the dc>^ol.opmental pur- 
poses of education over the adaptive seems to be growing in force 
among educators and the public* 

The second force was the linking of educ.'^tional goals with 
the general goals of the society* "Relevance tc ife" was the key 
expression* The objectives of education were to : derived from 
an analysis of the activities of the individual In the adult 
world* The most important single document expressing this trend 
was the report of the Commission on Reorganizing Secondary Educa* 
tion in the United States, which was issued in 1918 under the 
title Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education *^ The seven 
principles enunciated were health, command of the f- idamental 
processes, worthy home membership, vocational co. pe*. ice, good 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure time, and ethvc,, :haracter. 



Living and Learning , Report of the Provit ,ial .ucnittee on 
Aims and Objectives of Education in the Schools of Ontario (The 
Hall*Dennis Report) , (Toronto: Newton Publishing Company, 1968) , 
221 p. 

A 

National Education Association, Commission on Reorganizing 
Secondary Education, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 
(Washington: U.S« Office of Education, Bulletin, 1918, No*35), 
32 p. 



The report also sketched out the organization and the program of 
the comprehensive high school, which became the dominant institu- 
tion in American education, 

American developments had a strong influence on the Cana* 
dian scene through sheer proximity and because of the fact that in 
the twenties and thirties Canadian administrators, particularly in 
the west and in the Atlantic provinces, took their post-graduate 
studies In the United States* In the late 1920*s and early 1930*8 
most of the Canadian provinces reorganized their programs incorpo- 
rating, on paper at least, the developmental character of instruc- 
tion and the hroad social character of the general school objec- 
tives then prevalent in the United States* 

While the broad social objectives existed on paper, both 
in the United States and in Canada, and attempts were made by Bob- 
bitt and others to break them down into specific behavioural ob- 
jectives, the basic subject structure in the schools still re- 
mained. The result was the addition of a great number of new sub- 
jects to the old academic structure, particularly in the vocation- 
al and so-cailed practical fields* Domestic science became home 
econcnlcs; manual training became industrial r^rts. Commercial 
courses and some outright trade courses were offered in the larger 
high schools. Courses 'were introduced in economics, modern social 
problems, commercial geography, '^general" academic subjects, the 
arts and so on. The cafeteria style of curriculum had emerged* 

The third trend, associated with the second, was the 
growth of industrialization and technology ♦ It first expressed 
itself m the demand for vocational courses at the secondary 
level* In Canada, the federal Technical Education Act of 1919 and 
the Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement of 19AS resulted in 
the building, mainly in the east, of technical or vocational high 
schools to complement the existing academic high schools* 

Following the tremendous increase in Industrialization and 
technology after the end of World War II, accentuated in the U*S« 
by the apparent superiority of the U,S*S*R* in space technology 
following the launching of "Sputnik", emphasis in part shifted to 
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«n increase In the general level o£ education, particularly in 
nathematicf and science, as a prerequisite to technical education 
at the post-secondary level. Concurrently, economists In various 
countries led by Vaizey of Great Britain, Shultz and Becker of the 
United States, and the Economic Council in Canada, lent support to 
the association of industrialization with education by establish* 
ing close links between education and economic growth* 

The final push came from the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act of 1961, which poured over a billion dol'^ 
lars Into the construction of institutions for vocational and 
technical training at the secondary, post-secondary and adult 
levels. Most provinces used the funds to enlarge their secondary 
vocational facilities and to integrate them with the academic 
programs in comprehensive high schools. Where separate vocational 
schools still existed, mainly in the Atlantic Provinces, a compre- 
hensive system of integration with the general high schools was 
developed. The push was not only lateral but vertical. The boom 
market for scientific and technical skills pushed upward into the * 
post-secondary level. Rightly or wrongly, completion of secondary 
education was prescribed as a virtual necessity for any type of 
Job, and post-secondary education in a technical institute, col- 
lege or university for any type of position above that of a 
skilled tradesman. 

The combination of emphasis on individual development, 
equality of opportunity, the linking of education with the broad 
goals of society, the technological revolution, the association of 
education with economic growth, and the strengthened belief in 
education as the main force for social mobility was in itself 
enough to produce an educational explosion, since it resulted in 
diversified facilities and increased retention to higher levels of 
the system. These results were compounded on the demographic side 
by the post-war baby boom which reached the secondary schools In 
the early sixties and the post-secondary institutions In the mid- 
dle and late sixties. We are all familiar %rith Its results. 



Trends and Predicted Trends in Expenditure Levels 

Trends In Education Expenditures 

For the past two years, newspapers and periodicals have 
been saturated with information and conments on the rising cost of 
education* Only a brief sa-itnary will be presented here to set the 
stage for the far more Ixnportant analysis and examination of solu^ 
tions • 

Taking the mid fifties, when the enrolment began to 
accelerate, as the base, total educational expenditures in current 
dollars Increased from $927 million in 1956-57 to $4,928 million 
in 1967-68, an Increase of over 500 per cent. In the sixties, 
elementary enrolment increased by 27 per cent, secondary enrolment 
by 100 per cent and undcr-graduate enrolment by almost 200 per 
cent. Even more spectacular was the increase in graduate enrol- 
nent of over AGO per cent, from 7,000 to an estimated 33,000 full- 
time graduate students. Enrolment at community colleges Increased 
from 12,000 to 150,000 full-time students, partly as the result 
of structural changes in post-secondary education. In terms of 
cost, in the ten-year period from 1961-62 to 1970-71, elementary 
and secondary expenditures Increased by 300 per cent, while the 
expenditures for post-secondary education increased twice as fast, 
by 600 per cent. 

These absolute increases represent a substantial improve- 
oent both in the participation rate and in the holding poi^r of 
the schools. The participation rate in the 14-17 age group in- 
creased from 67 per cent to almost 92 per cent, and in the 18-24 
age group from less than 10 per cent to over 20 per cent. At the 
same time, the retention rate (enrolment in grade U as a percent- 
age of the grade 2 enrolment nine years earlier) Increased from 
50 per cent in 1960-61 to 71 per cent in 1967-68 and is still 
going up. While provincial differences still existed, during the 
Sixties there was a noticeable tendency toward a decline in 
regional variation. Equality of opportunity in termH of accesi 
and retention was almost in sight* 
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Improvements In participation were accompanied by improve- 
ments in the quality of the professional input. A higher propor- 
tion of teachers held university degrees^ more teachers held 
multiple certificates, and the average period of professional 
training of teachers increased from 1.8 years to 2,2 years. 
Staffing ratios in elementary schools declined from 28 to 27 and 
in the secondary schools from 21 to 17. Whether there was a cor- 
responding increase in output is a question that will be consid- 
ered later. 

Increases in enrolment, participation rate, retention rate 
and professional input and the corresponding increases in cost are 
reflected in the proportion of government expenditures that i:ave 
been devoted to education. In 1950, education costs comprised 
10.7 per cent of all government costs. In 1967 the corresponding 
figure was 20.9 per cent. As a proportion of the Gross National 
Product, total educational costs took 2.5 per cent in ^^50 and 
6.6 per cent in 1967. By 1972, the proportion had risen to 8.5 
per cent. 
Predicted Trends 

Consultants for the CTF Education Finance Project have 
prepared projections of enrolment and cost for the next decade.^ 
One set of projections is based on an extrapolation of trends 
existing up to the late sixties; the second is a more modest pre- 
diction based on a considerable slacking off of participation 
rates in post-secondary education, and the slowing down of the 
rates of increase in costs per student at all levels. These 
projections are shown in Tables 1 and 2. 



M. Wisenthal, "... education costs are becoming excessive," 
pp. 27-39 In Canadian Education Association, Convention Proceed- 
ings 1972 (Toronto: the Association, 1972). 

Walter Hettich, Barry Lacombe and Max von 2ur-Muehlen, 
Basic Go als and the Financing of riuucation (OtUva: Canadian 
Teachers* Federation, 1972), 49 p« 



The maximum projection shows that by ^980 the total co«t 
of education In constant 1969 dollars ml-^ht Ir.crease from $5,117 
million In 1970-71 to $13,385 million In 1980-^1. Elementary and 
secondary education would account for $2, 27 million of the In- 
crease and post- secondary education for t. i reni'^inlng '5,841 
million. In terms of percentage of GNP, he share of f irr^l edu- 
cation costs would rise from 6,5 per cent to 11.2 per Ci,n b'-'.ween 
1970-71 and 1980-81. (These figures and percentages exciu- . the 
cost of adult training and retraining programs conducted by the 
federal and provincial governments,) 

The more modest projection assumes a higher real growth of 
the Gl7?f someu-hat lower participation rates for post- secondary 
e-lucation and increases in unit cost at all educational levels of 
about half those assumed in the maximum projection. The gross 
cost might rise only to $7,262 million and the percentage of edu- 
cational cost of GNP might decline from 6,5 to 5.4 in 1980-81. 

The main objective of the maximum extrapolation is to 
demonstrate that present trends could not continue unless society 
were prepared to reduce other areas of expenditure, such as 
health, welfare, defense, pollution control and transportation, 
in favour of education. These statistical projections serve 
mainly an illustrative purpose and should not be considered as 
actual predictions. One could speculate that actual expenditures 
would fall between the two alternative projections provided, with 
the mli'^lmun apparently more reasonable. 
Ircreases in tho Cof?t of Othor Public Services 

Educational expenditures by themselves might have produced 
a serious crisis In government finance by the late sixties. But 
their impact was compounded by escalating expenditures for other 
public services. Over the country as a whole the cost of the 
hospital insurance plan increased from $856 million in 1961 to 
$1,988 million In 1967. Federal payments to Medicare, beginning 
with $33 million In 1969, had expanded to $440 million in 1971. 
These expenditures had to be matched by the provinces from the 
general tax revenue or a coohinatlon of premiuma and tax revenua* 



Welfare expenditures of federal, provincial, and in some cases, 
local governments have similarly increased as the result of the 
adoption of tlie Canada Assistance Plan in 1966, and general in- 
creases in other types of security benefits. Supplementing the 
rises in health and welfare costs, a whole new group of govern- 
ment services which either did not exist at all, or which were 
minimal in size, have come into existence or expanded in the past 
decade. These include services to reduce regional disparities, 
such as D.R.E.E. and the Northern Development Plan, and services 
that have arisen as the result of urbanization and consumerism, 
such as public housing, urban transportation, pollution control, 
community planning, inner-city redevelopment, and the like. 
Undoubtedly the costs of these new services have had an effect on 
the capacity of all levels of government to pay for increasing 
costs of education. 

The cumulative effect of all these rising expenditures, 
including those of education, was an increase in the percentage of 
GNP devoted to government services from 28.4 per cent in 1960 to 
36.4 per cent in 1969. It is now nearly AO per cent, exceeded In 
the western world only by Great Britain and Sweden. 

Reactions to Increasing Government Expenditures 

The initial reaction of public authorities, particularly 
at the provincial level, to the general rise in public expendi- 
tures was to assume greater control over expenditures In educa- 
tion. Educational expenditures took the largest share of the pub- 
lic purse — over 20 per cent over-all, and up to 40 per cent of 
provincial expenditures and on the average 50 per cent of munic- 
ipal expenditures. Benefits were less visible than admission to 
hospital, medical care and the welfare cheque. The public was and 
is more confused about the goals of education than about those of 
other public services that have a direct and Imediate effect on 
personal welfare. 

In elementary and secondary education, the controls were 
exercised In a variety of ways. New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
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Island, and to a large extent Quebec took the road o£ centraliza- 
tion with a province-wide salary scale for teachers «nd direct 
provincial control of school board budgets. Nova Scotia «nd 
Saskatchewan, with provincial Maryland-type foundation grant 
plans, modified these by legislation or administrative decrees to 
permit control of school board budgets by the department of educa- 
tion. In British Columbia and Alberta, which have unit grant 
foundation plans, statutory limits were placed on the power of 
school boards to increase their budgets over those of the pre- 
ceding year. In these provinces, expenditures beyond the founda- 
tion program, above certain minimum limits, required approval by 
the municipal government, a ratepayers* plebiscite or some combi- 
nation of the two. It is significant that In most cases the pleb- 
iscites have rejected the increased expenditures. Ontario's 
complex variable percentage grant plan was modified by placing 
absolute ceilings on the per pupil expenditure! by school boarda, 
and requiring school boards then spending above the ceilings to 
bring them down to the ceilings over a three-year period. 

Throughout the country, consideration Is being given to 
the Introduction of planning, programming, budgeting systems, and 
in some cases action has been taken at both the provincial and 
local levels. Evaluation and accountability have become key 
words . 

By 1970, attention began to focus on post-secondary 
expenditures, which were rising faster than those of any other 
public service* Responsibility had descended on the provinces, 
following the Fiscal Arrangements Act of 1967, which eliminated 
direct federal grants to universities, and substituted tax con- 
cession and equalization grants to the provinces for post-second- 
ary education. At first, these federal tax transfers and the 
post-secondary equalization payments provided some tax relief for 
most provinces. This was soon eaten up by the rising costs, and 
i direct net provincial expenditures for both operation and capital 

I were becoming a severe burden. The collapse of the labour market 

f for university graduates In 1970 and 1971 accentuated the Ut^^z 

I 

I 



hostility o£ the public toward the Ivory towers of the colleges 
and universities. In the post- secondary field, controls took the 
form of reductions, by university grants conroittees, of university 
budgets; freezing or restriction of capital expenditures; increas- 
es in tuition fees; and the reduction or abolition of research 
services, particularly in the social sciences and education. 
Xenophobia reared its ugly head in a demand for a reduction In the 
number of foreign or out-of-province students. 

The existence of these controls and their very real effect 
in diminishing the power of the formal educational system to 
achieve the goals of equality of opportunity and full development 
of potential has brought forth a variety of counter-reactions. 
The so-called general public has apparently been apathetic. It 
has been suggested that those responsible for the political deci- 
sions for control would not have taken the risk of imposing then 
If they had not been instinctively sure that the public had lost 
interest in the schools. This is too simple an explanation. 

Much of the public is still concerned about education, 
accepts the very real l^.iiitations that have grown from the forces 
that have already been described and is looking for a re-definl- 
tion of goals, new structures, and new procedures. A cross- 
section of the concerned public expressed some of their ideas on 
these problems at the May 1971 conference held by the Canadian 
Teachers' Federation. Essentially, the concern of the public 
boils down to two main trends.* 

1. Pressure to expand the educational structure by link- 
ing it up with other educational forces and agencies 
in the community. 

2. Pressure for alternatives to the monolithic structure 
of formal education. 

The purpose of the remainder of this report is to examine 
the conflict between control and apathy on the one hand and the 
constructive forces now at work in society and in the profcjsion. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



DETERMINING THE NEEDS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND OF SOCIETY 



The basic structure of this portion of the study was to 
examine the needs of the Individuals on the one hand, of society 
on the other, and to reconcile the two. To set the stage and 
provide discussion material, two basic position papers were com- 
missioned, one on The Prevailing Concept of What Society May 
Poquirc of the Educational System and of the Individuals for Whom 
Society Provides Educational Facilities , the other on What the 
Individual Expects of the School . They were written by the late 
Woodrow Lloyd, formerly Minister of Education and Premier of 
Saskatchewan, and Dr. Guy Rocher, Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Montreal and VIce-Chairman of the Canada Council^ 
respective ly • 

The striking fact that emerges from the basic papers and 
the discussions at the seminars is the wide variety of society's 
needs and as(.xtations • There is no such thing as "the society" or 
"the individual". Dr. Rocher'i* paper has this to say in discuas- 
ing the queationy "What does the individual expect of the 
school?": 
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p There are In reality several "publics" which have an answer 

to give to this question, and which answer It In fact In 
g very different ways, because each one perceives and Judges 

k the school In a particular perspective and from its own 

ir, unique viewpoint. 

^ .... On the one hand, parents see In the school the channel 

I of access to a superior status In tomorrow's society, and 

I earnestly wish to keep their children In that channel as 

|- long and as far as possible. In the hope that they will 

V profit from It later. In opposition to this view, on the 

I other hand. It Is precisely because the school appears to 

P them as a symbol of a hierarchic society, stratified In 

t classes and kept subject to exploitation by elites, that 

^ certain young people refuse or say that they refuse to enter 

I the System. 

Two publics, then, come Into confrontation here. Their 
I viewpoints often seem Irreconcilable because their Judge- 

^ ments on the society of today and tomorrow are profoundly 

^ divergent. In reality, the situation Is much more complex. 

I It Is only too clear that young people do not form one block 

I having the same attitudes and the same opinions, and that 

parents are equally far from being unanimous. Among 
students as among parents, there are differences of view- 
point between tnose who accept society as It Is and who 
accept Integration with It, and those \*o refuse that 
society. And between these two poles of opinion, the shades 
of difference are almost Infinite.... 
I precisely this great diversity In points of view on 

^ the society of today and tomorrow and on education In rela- 

r. tlon to society, which produces the multiplicity of publics, 

^ phenomenon which Is highly characteristic of an evolving 

society. The faster the pace of social change, the greater 
the tendency for differing viewpoints to assert themselves 
I and to come Into conflict - points of view on society, on 
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0 Its future evolution, and on the objectlvee of thle 



IS 



evolution and the means of achieving them. At the outset, 
complex industrial societies are characterized by social and 
'cultural pluralism. When a society of this kind is experi- 
encing a phase of rapid evolution, pluralism asserts itself 
in a tnuch more striking fashion still. 

Behind the visible confrontations on the subject of the 
society of tomorrow what is really being expressed is a 
series of value conflicts. In a period of re-definition of 
the society of tomorrow and of re-orientation of the col- 
lectivity, different values come into opposition and contra- 
dict each other. New values are proposed to replace the old 
ones; or again, contradictions between traditional values, 
never before perceived, suddenly come to light, provoking 
open conflicts which up to now have remained latent or con- 
cealed. We see groups confronting each other violently, 
seeking to assert divergent or contradictory values. 

In such a society, and at such a time, what makes the 
task of the educator so difficult is that the teacher and 
the school find themselves, by the force of events, at the 
centre of these value conflicts. They suffer repercussions 
through the different expectations to which they must try to 
respond. The educator and school are torn between opposing 
demands and expectations, between publics which do not agree 
among themselves, and each of which demands that the educa- 
tional system yield to its will and respond to its hopes, ^ 
The contradictory demands of society are paralleled by the 
conflict between the right wing and the left wing in educational 
thought; between those who would essentially keep the present 
structure with occasional modifications and those who would tear 
it apart or at least open it up and give it new direction. 

In the words of Everett .Re imer, one of its most critical 
analysts, the traditional school explicitly or implicitly combines 



Guy Roc her, Vhat the Individual Expects of the Schoo 
(Ottawa: Canadian Teachers* Federation, 1972), pp, 3*5, 
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four distinct social function^ — "custodial care, social role 
selection, Indoctrination, and education as usually defined In 
terms of the development of skills and knowledge."^ 

The custodial care function Is seldom mentioned In the 
f professed goals of education. It is, however, one of the basic 

concerns of parents and undoubtedly is consciously or uncon- 
sciously one of the main motives for the demand for earlier age of 
I admission; for the retention of all students to the end of high 

^ school; and for completion of two or more years of post-secondary 

I education, whether actually needed or not, for entry into any 

skilled occupation. The cost of this simple function is enormouf 
^ in terms o£ time, space and the services of personnel required. 

% The social role selection function, also equally unspoken, 

I pervades the whole school structure from the junior high school 
I level upwards. Accomplished originally by barrier examinations, 
I failure and drop-out, it has been alleviated to some degree by 
i guidance and counselling and more recently by continuous promotion 
I in some schools and the abolition of external examinations. But 
I the reality of success or failure still prevails and this reality 
I is accepted as well by those who do not profit from It as by those 
I who do, 

I "Indoctrination" is also a word that the traditional edu- 

X cator would not consciously accept as the function of his schools. 
1 Reimer has an apt phrase for it: "Bad schools indoctrinate. Good 
I ones teach basic values," No one doubts that it is the function 
r of the educational process in any society, from the most primitive 
to the most advanced, to inculcate the basic values of that 
society. But the values of dependency, conformity and competition 
that the school in fact develops through its hierarchical struc- 
ture, its methods, its rewards and punishments, are completely 
at odds with the professed values of initiative, cooperative 



2 

Everett Reimer, "An Essay on Alternatives in Education," 



Interchange Vol. 2, No. 1, pp. 1-35, 1971, p. 4. 
^md., p. 6. 
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citizenship and self development vhich appear in the formal 
courses of study. The **de facto" values comprise the so-called 
hidden curriculum of the traditional school. 

The most explicit function of the traditional school is, 
of course, the teaching of cognitive skills and the transmission 
and creation of knowledge. No one quarrels with this, and there 
Is no doubt that all schools do succeed in this function to some 
degree, and some schools to a higher degree. There is some doubt 
that the schools succeed as much in this explicit function as they 
would if they were not preoccupied with the implicit functions, 
and considerably more doubt that the "learning" in schools affects 
the student's orientation to life, and what he does with it, 
Th' New Values 

While the old values, whether recognized as such or not, 
are clearcut and definite, new values cannot be stated so posi- 
tively. There is a feeling that the old values are wrong and in- 
human, perpetuating an ordec of society which is disintegrating 
and at worst threatens the wliole existence of mankind. The "new" 
thought is essentially a negative reaction to the restrictions of 
the old and a search for corrections and alternatives. Against 
the trend to keep more and more students in school longer and 
longer is the thought, expressed at the May 1971 seminar, that the 
compulsory period of schooling should be shortened: that students 
should alternate periods of work with periods of learning; that 
the school should expand its boundaries to include a wide variety 
of non-school learning experiences and settings. 

The social selection role has been seriously weakened in 
the past few years. Absence of jobs for holders of qualifying 
certificates is one factor. Another is the revolt against the 
demand for certification when the certificate is used only as a 

screening device and the skills represented by it are not neces- 

4 

sary for the Job, Far deeper is the revolt against the whole 

^Ivar Berg, Education and Jobs! The Great Training Robbery 
(New York: Praeger Publications, 1970), 200 p. 
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compcclcive process and against the goals and values of the 
consumer society. More and more young people, particularly those 
of the middle and upper Income groups, are "voting with their 
feet", leaving the secondary schools and universities, and seeking 
their own solutions to working and living. 

Agaln&t the IndocLrination role of the schools expressed 
both In the formal and die hidden curriculum, and associated with 
the revolt against social selection, is the influence of the 
counter culture on the young. Superficially, while in school, 
most of them conform to the institutional values. Outside the 
school they have their own values. They stress the affective 
rather than the cognitive; group cooperation rather than competi- 
tion; people raLher than products; participation rather than 
prestige. Many of £hcn» ere nioving or have moved into Reich* s 
"Ccr.scioucr.ess III", \;hile r.oct ridults are still in Consciousness 
II, the culture of the Industrial and technological revolution.^ 

In cpposiLion to the school's conventional role of impart* 
tng knowledge and skills, the "ne\7 thought" stresses the process 
of learning rather than its products; the developmental purpose 
versus the adaptive; creativity, personal initiative, and the 
utilization of the resources of each person as against conformity^, 
rote learning and, all too often, sterile class instruction. 

It is in the light of these conflicts of expectation 
ccnfetTuism versus creativity, initiative, the Spirit of enterprise 
and capacity for innovation; discipline versus freedom; compulsory 
learning in a closed institution versus free learning in a struc* 
ture open to the community and the world; the school as a selector 
versus the school as a developer that this study must try to 
find a consensus on new imperatives and new structures for the 
educational system the public is to support and finance* 



Charles A. Reich, The Greening of America; How the Youth 
Revolution Is Trying to Make America Livable (New York: Random 
House, 1970), 399 
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CHAPTER THREE 



THE DETERMINATION OF 
PERFORMANCE GOALS 



In the face of such great diversities of opinion as to 
what the schools should do and how they should do it, what action 
should be taken by those who are seriously concerned about the 
future of education? It has been said that the oracle of public 
opinion has fallen silent, and that educators should sit back and 
wait for the social consensus, shattered by the democratization of 
education, to develop in some new form. But the democratization 
of education has now been developing in the United States for 
sixty years and in Canada for forty years* The counter revolution 
of the young has now been in process for at least ten years. Is 
it not possible to exaniine the trends in society, to foresee in 
some degree their direction and out of them to develop some gener- 
fdly accepted "common denominators" of ains, purposes and proce* 
dures for education? 

The first task is to determine in the light of current 
social structures and trcndt at the students in their schooli 
must know or can do and what LZMdes or feelings they should 
have to achieve their personal orientation vith life* In this 
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report these are termed performance goals. In a pluralistic 
society these performance goals can only be set forth In broad and 
general terms. 

Tiicy can be classified Into two main types — goals that 
grow out of the process of education, the manner In which students 
are taught (proccss-orlentcd goals) and goals that grow out of the 
substance of education, what they are taught (substance-oriented 
goals). Most goal-setters are Inclined to stress the process and 
to give little attention to the substance, Yet It Is only through 
the proper combination of process and substance at any given time 
or level that the performance outcomes of knowledge, behaviour and 
attitudes can emerge. 

Dr. Lloyd's paper on What Society Iiay Properly Expect of 
the School lists the following social needs with which the school 
should deal: 

1, The need for decision-making 

2, The need for Canadian Identity 

3, Economic well-being — and the contribution of 
education 

4, Our environment — Its use and abuse. Its preservation 
and development 

5, Self-renewal — of the Individual and of society 

6, Global opportunities and obligations 

7, Human relations,^ 

It will serve no purpose In arriving at the consensus to 
discuss these goals in detail; to determine whether they are 
process-oriented or substance-oriented, and to what degree In each 
case; whether the schools In their present organization and con- 
tent can in fact achieve them. As expressed In the basic paper, 
the "decision-making" and "human relations" goals are almost 
wholly dependent on the instructional process and the atmosphere 
of the school. "The need for Canadian Identity" and "global 

H?oodrow S. Lloyd, What Society May Properly Expect of thy 
School (ottawAS Canadian Teachers* Federation* 1972), pp. 3-4. 
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opportunities and obligations", unlets they arise from pure 

indoctrination, which would be a denial of the decision-making 

goal, can come only from a substantial study of content using « 

process from \Mich ideas, generalizations and conclusions can be 

drawn. Non-school experiences such as travel and exposure to the 

media may have a much greater influence than the school procedure, 

however vital the latter may be. The television coverage of the 

Biafra war, the suffering in Bangladesh and the senseless and 

impersonal violence in South Vietnam leave impressions that no 

amount of study could produce. 

Closely related to these two is the goal dealing with 

"concern with the environment". Essentially it relates to the 

quality ot life and the preservation of humanity. The paper indi* 

cates th; t any effective action on the environment "lies in a 

drastic change in Canadian values and Canadian organizational 

2 

structures and in Canadian public policy". But the changes will 
only arise from a combination of adequate scientific knowledge and 
a process of teaching which encourages decision-making and action. 
In this area also out-of- school experiences can and do play a 
significant role. 

The "contribution of education to economic well-being — 
of the individual and of society" is a goal that Is difficult to 
categorize in terms of substance or process. For the greater part 
of the student's school life it is not an explicit goal at all. 
Yet the whole school process of kindergarten upward is Implicitly 
preparing all males and an increasing number of females for entry 
into productive work. In any synthesis of educational goals, it 
will play a prominent part. 

The goal of "self -renewal — of the individual and of the 
society" is equally hard to pin down in terms of content and pro- 
cess* As expressed In the basic paper, it goes far beyond educa- 
tion in the arts and the development of avocational interests in 
science, nature, literature, mathematics or whatever, growing out 

^ Ibld .. p. 44. 
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of the regular study of these subjects. The paper also draws 
attention to the importance of the total working environment 
(human as well as physical) in determining both personal and col- 
lective accomplishment and enrichment, "It is the greatest pos- 
sible development of creative faculties and the wide opportunity 
to use them, off the job and on the job, that should define educa- 
tional responsibility for 'self-renewal'".^ Developing this theme 
the paper states: "If individuals are to 'be persuaded that they 
matter' they must in fact 'matter' in the school situation and 
rust know it by experience there. If they are to be 'encouraged 
to assume responsibility' they must have opportunity to experience 
responsibility in the school situation. If they are to exercise 
'critical resistance' to slogans and subtle insinuations, to the 
tkilful use of 'techniques and means of influencing ... from a 
central source' then they must have opportunity to practise 
'critical resistance'. That 'critical resistance' may be to the 
pr:)graOT imposed by the school or the methods of imposing it. The 
practice of 'critical resistance' will include a searching analy- 
sis of n.-^ws and editorials and advertising and cartoons and drama 
and objectives of organizations and practices of institutions. 
Objective and intense practice of this kind by schools won*t be 
welcomed in all quarters. If society is to expect it society 
should als. support it,"^ Dr. Lloyd's paper emphasizes the 
necessity fcr developing critical resistance in the section deal- 
ing with decisii -i-making. He concludes it with these words: 
If we do nv. wish to submit more and more to a "planned 
society", if on the contrary we consciously choose to 
develop a "planning society", in charge of its own destiny, 
we will ask our school systems to provide more opportunities 
for developing uhe skills of decision-making. Greater 



^Ibid., p. 48. 
^Ibid., p. 48. 
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personal and collective dividends, more satisfied people 
and more satisfying society can result4^ 

These ideas crystallize in Dr, Rocher's paper on What the 

Indlvldtial Expects of the School , After tracing the trends and 

contradictions in modern society he states: 

We arc dcnan<!inr. oC a systen^ of n:ass education that it be at 
the same time individualized , I believe that it is the 
specific demands implied by this duality of purpose that are 
at the heart of the harassment, the ambiguities and the 
contradictions which educators and school administrators 
experience* It is undoubtedly not by chance that, in a mass 
society in which the individual is subjected to a consider- 
able number of pressures and constraints which tend toward 

standardization of people, the demand rises for an education 

6 

that is more and more individualized* 

Later on in his paper» after discussing the revulsion against Che 

collective threat of technology, he states: 

All, or almost all, young people are convinced that the 
gravest threat hanging over them is that of being absorbed 
by the infernal machine of collectivity^ of being dehuman- 
ized, alienated and de-personalized by an anonymous and 
soulless system* 

It is in the conte>t o' this obsessive fear and as a 
means of reacting against this threat whether it be real 
or imaginary Is of little importance here — that ve findy 
in my opinion, the desire which is so strongly expressed to 
see the school and the school system return to a personal* 
ized form of education, in order to assert the value of 
personal thought, creativity and autonoiny, and to fight 
against the excessively strong forces of society*^ 

^Ibid.M pp. 18-19. 

^Guy Rocher, What the Individual Expects of the School 
(Ottawa: Canadian Teachers' Federation, 1972), p, 17, 
^Ibid., p. 23, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



SYNTHESIS OF 
SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL GOALS 



In accempting to achieve a synthesis, there is always the 
awareness that one is going over old ground; repeating or re- 
emphasizing goals, principles, and conflicts which go back to the 
earliest thinkers of mankind. 

The conflict between the practical and the cultural goals 
of education was presented by Aristotle: 

It is not at all clear whether the pupil should practice 
pursuits that are practically useful or morally edifying or 
higher accoBiplishments — for all these views have won the 
support of some judges; all men do not honour the same 
virtue so that they naturally hold different opinions in 
regard to training in virtue,^ 
The same conflict still prevails. 

The very pragmatic seven cardinal principles presented by 
the United States comnission on secondary education and described 
in Chapter One gave the synthesis of the twenties. In the 



Aristotle, Politics (c380-320 B.C.), Translated by Benjaoiin 
Jowett (Toronto: Macmlllan, 1943), 337 p. 
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thirties, a report of the Educational Policies Consnlsslon In the 
United States, in discussing the purposes of education In American 
democracy, adopted another and much simpler classification of life 
activities and concerns self-realization, human relationships, 
economic efficiency, and civic responsibilities. As one Canadian 
educator m the 1930' s siiggostoti, the purpose of the schools Is to 
develop free and independent persons who as individuals are dis- 
ciplined and versatile, as citizens well-informed and responsible, 
and as workers vell-trained and efficient, 
A Now Svr. thesis? 

These syntheses represented a certainty and conviction 
that grev out of an alnost cor.plete acceptance of the goals of the 
industrial and tcchr^ological society; from the belief that the 
collectivity did not place any serious restraints on the growth 
and development of the Individual, and from the belief In the 
supreme authority of the national state* Today these certainties 
do not exist. The goals of the industrial society and Its effects 
on rianklnd are under question. The rights of the individual to 
escape frcni the collectivity are being asserted* The concept of 
the Interdependence of nations and of "the brotherhood of man" Is 
slowly, very slowly, gaining ground* A new synthesis must reflect 
these changes: 

I* The primary concern of the schools Is to give each 
child isaxixnunj assistance in achieving his own personal orienta- 
tion to life* From and during his study of the human and physical 
world as It was, his exa:nination of what It is now and his pro-* 
jection of what it will or should be for him, he must choose his 
own goals, values, and directions* 

2* The second and equally important responsibility of the 
schools is to develop in the students a broad and deep concern for 
huaanlty. This encompasses and at the same time exceeds the 
traditional goals of "concern for Canadian identity"; "good citi- 
zenship"; "human relations"; and "global obligations and oppor- 
tunities". It Includes concern for the current problems of war, 
pollution, poverty, over-population, urbanization, houslngi public 
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transportation, taxation, crime, drugs the matters that both 

young and old are really concerned about but which are seldom 

beard of in the formal school curriculum. 

As in the case of personal orientation this concern can 

only grow if the bodies of knowledge and methods of inquiry which 

are essential to the school's purpose are related to the human 

setting in which they arose, have developed, and are being used 

and pursued. The rather dismal results of Canadian studies in the 

schools which were reported In the book Wliat Culture? Wliat Heri- 
2 

tage? indicate the sterility and futility in studying the past 
without reference to the present. And the reverse is equally 
true. Knowledge and concern must be interwoven and the school 
itself must have its own human setting in which concern for others 
can be fostered and expressed. 

3. Perhaps Che most commonly accepted and at the same 
time the most controversial goal of the schools is that of pro* 
vidlng the students with the skills and attitudes necessary for 
entry into the world of work. Education still has not resolved 
Aristotle's dilenina. The plain fact of the matter is that work 
nust be done and those who emerge from the schooling process must 
do it. Even the most sincere advocates of the counter culture 
recognize that it must come to terms with technology. There are 
just not enou^ remote fishing coves, forest retreats, and rural 
communes to support the world's four billion people or the twenty 
million people in Canada. 

The basic question is the right balance between general 
education and specialization and the role of the school in pro- 
viding the final specialized training. The total educational 
structure thinks nothing of providing the final specialized train- 
ing for doctors, lawyers, engineers or even stenographers and 
typists, but seems to balk at doing it for *the carpeFi'^er, the 
plumber, or the radio-TV repairman. The controversy was summed up 



A.B. Hodgetts, What Culture? What Heritage? (Toronto: 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1968), 122 p. 
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tn the final paragraph of Woodrow Lloyd's exposition on the role 
of the school in providing for the economic well-being of indi- 
viduals in society: 

Economic >'ell-being is a product of many factors. The 
ability to produce to have those manipulative to mana- 
gerial skills needed to turn ra* material into real 
wealth " is one of them. Society can expect educational 
institutions to accept responsibility but not all of 
it for providing opportunity to develop such skills. 
Generally speaking, <x higher level of education means more 
production and more consumption. Even the training for 
skills function has increased in complexity. People deserve 
a diversity of training "a collective flexibility" to 
meet changes in work content and to enable changes in job 
choices. But evon the training of experts and specialists 
is not enough social needs and attitudes are important 
isctora in economic well-being. So too are human relations. 
Those "general" aspects of education which promote judge- 
ment, human values and sensitivity assume increasing impor- 
tance in vocational or technical or even professional prepa- 
3 

ration. 



Woodrow S, Lloyd, What Society May Properly Fxpect of th_e 
School (Otuwa: Canadian Teachers* Federation, 1972), p. 39. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
STRUCTURAL OR SYSTEMS GOALS 



ERIC 



This study accepts as a synthesis of performance goals 
that the content, methods and atmosphere of the schools could be 
developed so that all students are well oriented to Ufa, have a 
deep concern for humanity, and are fully prepared for the work 
they wish to undertake. Under the present financial constraints, 
viiich may continue for as long as we can foresee, some further 
questions have to be asked: Who goes to school and for how long? 
What type of education Is to be given to what students? Can the 
schools carry out their broad performance goals effectively with 
the funds available to them? 

These questions introduce a second set of goals for the 
school system equity and efficiency, which are discussed in the 
third major paper prepared for the CTF project, Basic Goals and 
the Financing of E ducation . The equity goal is sub-divided by the 
authors of this paper Into two categories equality of oppor- 
tunity and fiscal equity. They say: 

At the elementary and secondary level, emphasis is more 
likely to be placed on equality of opportunity, although 
fiscal equity (who pays and who benefits) may be very 
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important, given differences In expenditures on education* 

In general, equality of opportunity is concerned with vho is 

getting educaulon and the type of education being received* 

Fiscal equity carries this one step further by attempting to 

relate the beneficiaries to those vho bear the tax burden. 

The purpose is to determine if the net effect of educational 

expenditures is regressive, progressive, or neutral* For 

example, to ascertain If particular groups (e.g. income) 

received benefits greater than costs or benefits less than 
1 

the cost. 

In this preliminary report dealing with the demand side of 
education, only the equality of opportunity goal will be con- 
sidered. The fiscal equity aspect will be treated in a discussion 
of the sources, allocation and distribution of funds In the second 
part of the report. 

There is a question as to whether "equality of opportu- 
nity" is properly a, Roal of the educational system in the same 
sense as the performance goals discussed earlier. Equality of 
opportunity is a broad goal of society, and the schools are only 
one instrument by which society achieves this goal. Providing 
economic opportunity, health, welfare, recreation, public trans* 
portation, the tax system, and a host of other public activities 
also contributes to equality of opportunity* But since the 
school's role In carrying out its share of providing equality of 
opportunity does affect the amount and type of education the 
school should offer, which is the chief concern of this section of 
the report, the question of equity has to be considered* 

For the purpose of this report, the goals of equity and 
efficiency will be considered as "sy.items" goals, to be accom- 
plished by or within the system, as contrasted with ''performance" 
goals, which determine what the students know, think, or can do* 

* 

S^alter Hettich, Barry I^combe and Max von Zur-Muehlen, 
Basic Goals and the Financing of Education (Ottawa: CimadiAtt 
Teachers' Federation, 1972), p* 30* 
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ll^ Equality of Educational Opportunity 

' At the May 1971 seminar iponsored by the Canadian Teach- 
era' Federation one of the four positive recoranendations derived 

M\ from the deliberations of the delegates was that "the benefits of 

education must be made accessible to those in society who suffer 

|> disadvantage." The problems arising from this general statement 

^ have been discussed in the Basic Goals paper as follows: 

& It is not clear what is meant by equality of opportunity nor 

% is it clear how it can be achieved. Equality of opportunity 

S" refer to equal expenditures per pupil, it may refer to 

|: compensatory education, it may refer to equal rates of 

^ participation for students of equivalent ability, it may 

p refer to equal participation for students of all social 

J classes. At the elementary level, it would conceivably 

^ refer to either access to equivalent types of resources for 

I all 8tudt..ts, or the offsetting of exposed learning defi- 

I clencies or both. At the secondary level, it may indicate 

I the above, but also encompass equal rates of participation 

I for students of equivalent ability and for students of .all 

I' social classes. 

f Empirical evidence shews that participation rates for educa* 

I tion do vary by income and social class, that expenditures 

I per pupil do vary by income level of the community, and that 

I these bring consequences which are undesirable. This evi* 

J dence has led to increased awareness of the extent to which 

P equality of opportunity is not being achieved. The question 

I which cannot be accurately answered is the exfent to which 

I the differences in participation rates by social and ability 

I class reflect financial barriers to continued education, 

£ stem from other socio-economic causes, or result because of 

K the differences in resources allocated to the educational 

1^ process. Nor are the answers clear and, of course, the 

I answers may influence the manner In which one approaches 

I equality of opportunity. In simple terms, thota who advocate 

I equal access to resources within the educational systm mutt 

i 



think that the observed differences in participation ra^es 
result to some significant extent from this inequality in 
resources. Those who argue for greater financial assistance 
must think that this provides the key barrier. 
Alternatively, child psychologists think that environment 
plays .1 rruoxal role in determining iearning abilities such 
thit the observed differences in participation rates reflect 
mis fact. If this approach is correct. It is necessary to 
of: let tiiose aspects of envirorurent which contribute to 
ey.y, , learning dot ic icncies . Indeed, child psychologists 
favour offsetting the negative effects of environment 
t:. rough preschool programs rather than having the elementary 
and secondary school system play the full compensatory role 
in offsetting exposed learning deficiencies. However, even 
vith the case of preschool programs, it may be necessary to 
have these levels of education turn to a more compensatory 
role. 

Perhaps it is best to use the following division. The 

empirical evidence shows large differences in participation 

races. The question is to what extent does this represent 

financial barriers, differences in the resources allocated 

2 

to schooling and differences in environment? 

This balancing of the various influences that contribute 
to the present lack of equality of opportunity against the various 
remedies proposed does not give any clear direction as to what 
should or can be done. 

Certainly the schools cannot do It all, particularly In 
removing the barriers growing out of family income and environ- 
ment. Broad social measures such as the guaranteed annual incomet 
improved housing and public transportation^ health and dental 
care, and the provision of public recreation facilities, can 
ameliorate the effects that low income and poor environment now 
have on access to and achievement in the educational ays tern* 



Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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Within the schools, something more may be required than 
equalizing cost per student, providing apecial education for the 
physically or mentally handicapped, and offering some forta of 
compensatory education for those who suffer from environmental 
handicaps. The attitude of the school in general and of indi- 
vidual teachers in particular toward low achievers is often « 
barrier to equal opportunity. Dr. Rocher's paper on What the 
Individual Expects of the School has this to say: 

All the research undertaken in different countries shows in 
fact that teachers themselves can be a factor limiting the 
freedom of aspiration. By the way in which they guide their 
students, the advice which they dispense to parents, by the 
selection which they make and also perhaps through uncon- 
scious motivation, teachers accentuate the barrier of social 
classes, of disadvantaged areas, of economic and cultural 
obstacles. Teachers are indeed aware of the fact that a 
child of the working class has, given an equal intelligence 
quotient, less chance than a middle class child of pursuing 
advance studies; in Ontario, teachers consider that the 
French-speaking students are "generally lacking in certain 
qualities which favour successful study^',,,; and it is in 
the light of these Judgements that teachers guide their 
students and /or advise parents. But by reason of that very 
fact, it is the weight of social, economic and cultural 
conditioning which bears down in this manner, through thee, 
to affect the decisions and the life of the student. The 
teacher adds to this weight the influence which he hat at 
his own disposal, whether it be because of his prestige or 
his authority. 

We see then In what sense the action of teachers may be 
re-oriented in the direction of liberation, rather than in 
the direction of repression. Teachers who are aware of the 
social forces which operate outside of them and through then 
will In future be an important factor In equalising the 
opportunities of access to educatloni with « view to the 
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uin be more authentically 
establishment of a society vhlch will 

I In particular, they will have the function of 
democratic. In partlcu ^^^^^^^^^^ 

^mtamlng at a high leve he ^^^^^^^^ 
aspirations of students and their parents, 
e, ally wary of t.e danger represented as -^J^ ' 
l„s which arc too high, and therefore Utopian, as by 
aspirations which are too low. 

Uii£lSIls:i-^SJ^i!S^i^ f„„ a discussion 

Haucators have a strong urge to ; ^^^^ ^^^^ 

of efficiency in the educational system. \ 
the clamour for accountability is really a demand that 

u I ,M nositlon as last stage instruments in the 
maintain their old P°-'^°" uncertainty they 

"^^^-r: r rtrvui:: to t imiLi functions that organ. ■ 
:r::r:ru\.eitwan^t^ 

and coun.ing - - 

say that they are '"=^""8 vlt ^^^^^^^^^ 
with saleable products like color TV sets ^^^^ 

Results of their efforts are spread over a lifetin^e 
measured in i^edlate oj "- ^ "^^^ „f educa- 

for other types of public 

„on. .H. ...... - - ; .... 

nr. .... » 

the Inefficiency, monopollitic pr 

5^ lu^h... III. ' ^rn'^'"-""'^^ 

C».d..n T.«h.r.' F.4.r.a.n. 19«), PP. U-«- 
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business world are useless. If a business does not ask and 
answer these questions satisfactorily, it goes out of business. 
f If public education does not ask and answer the same questions, 

the public may, as it already has done in part, withdraw its sup- 
port and assign the business of schooling its children elsewhere. 
I' Performance contracting for the teaching of basic skills 

i using the full range of educational technology, and voucher sys- 

I teiDS giving parents the choice of public or private education, 

I have been used experimentally and are being widely discussed. 

I But It should not be assumed that if the objectives are 

I set forth with emphasis on the developmental rather than the 

I adaptive that the public will reject them. Nor should it be 

I assumed that results must be quantified and measured wholly in 

I monetary or economic terms. The Basic Coals paper states: 

|; It may be worthwhile to make one further point. It is often 

I thought that economics as applied to education is concerned 

f solely with money or monetary gain. Economics, however, 

f does not preclude the inclusion of humanistic values in its 

I decision models. Indeed, most of the economic literature 

I; on the topic of education is quick to point this out. 

f Further, monetary gain is not an end in itself. It is an 

I indicator used in determining if available resources are 

I being used in the best manner possible. This, in turn, 

I allows available resources to go futther in pursuing the 

I other objectives society desires. 

I The discussion of the efficiency goal as U relates to 

I education, vis-^-vis the alternative use of resources, the allocs- 

I tion among levels of education, and sectoral efficiency - the 

I relation between the educational system and the economy which 

includes manpower planning properly belongs in the second part 
of the report dealing with the supply side. 



I- 
1- 
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^Hettlch ct al .. op> cit*« P- 
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McasurlnR the Ef f ccttvcncss of Education 

This section will discuss the question of allocdwlon in 
the provision of education at a particular level and especially 
the efficiency of the teaching and learning process. Two methods 
of measuring or assuming effectiveness used in the past will have 
to be rejected. The first is measuring the quality of education 
by the amount of input, Wilfred Brown's Education Finance in 
Canada , p iblished by CTF in 1969, indicated that 52 per cent of 
the rising cost between 1956 and 1966 was attributable to the up- 
grading of the qualifications of the teaching profession, reduc* 
tion in staffing ratios, the addition of ancillary school services 
such as transportation, guidance, special education and the like,^ 
These changes were equated with a rise in "the quality of educa- 
tion'* • Education as measured by the performance goals may in fact 
be better as a result of higher input but there is no real assur- 
ance that this is the case. Similarly, proxy measures of output 
such as participation rates, retention rates, pass rates, failure 
rates, and so forth, are of little value in measuring true output* 
These represent the varying capacities of educational systems to 
hold students for causes arising either Inside or outside the 
educational system. They may measure success in the custodial and 
social role selection functions of the schools but give no real 
indication as to whether they are achieving the basic performance 
goals. 

Three real methods of measuring the effectiveness of edu* 
cation as education are open. The first is an objective and 
analytical study of the teaching and learning process actually 
going on in the schools. The study of the effectiveness of Cana- 
dian studies in the schools, already referred to, used this 
process. Teachers were observed in action and the observations 
recorded. Students were interviewed personally and given rela- 
tively simple tests of factual recall and generalizations 



; Wilfred J, Brown, Education Finance in Canada (Ottawas 

I Canadian Teachers' Federation, 1969), p. 7, 
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concerning the effect of their study on their present concepts of 
the problems facing Canada today. Except in about ten per cent of 
the classes observed, the results were strongly negative. Slinilar 
studies of the process in other areas could and should be under- 
taken within the school systems themselves or by concerned and 
enlightened outside agencies. 

The second technique is that of determining the influence 
of school and student input on a measure of school output to see 
if the inputs could be combined in a different and more efficient 
fashion to produce the des'red output. The process was discussed 
in some detail in the Basic Goals paper, whose authors stated that 
"to do this type of analysis effectively, output measures related 
to what students actually learn must be developed".^ They also 
point out that "output data which measure what has been learned 
are practically non-existent in this country".^ They modify this 
statement somewhat by pointing out the results achieved in the 
Carnegie and Atkinson studies in measuring the output of secondary 
schools. In the area of cognitive skills the schools have in fact 
developed measures in the form of standardized ability tests and 
the schools' own internal tests that give some valid indication of 
performance, but even in this area it is not possible to sort out 
the separate influences of the school and learning outside the 
school. Virtually nothing is known about the effects of school- 
ing on the formation of attitudes and on the affective aspects of 
learning. 

The third type of assessment, known as cost-effective 
analysis, is also described in the Basic Goals paper. The 
authors* description of it is as follows: 

Cost-effectiveness analysis can be usefully applied to 
public investment projects when the output of the 
activity cannot be expressed in monetary terms because there 
exists no market where this output is priced. This is 



Hettich et al .. op> cit .. p. 26. 
Ibid., p. 24* 
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applicable to education as was noted earlier. It has been 

suggested that the difference between cost-benefit and cost* 

effectiveness analysis Is that the former It •peclflcally 

concerned with the economic benefits of projects while the 

latter takes account of a variety of non-economic objectives 

In addition to economic benefits. This perhaps Inflates the 

case. In any event, given the difficulties In placing 

monetary values on certain educational outputs, this type of 

analysis serves as a useful complement to cost-benefit 

analysis. It can be performed on a number of projects at a 

point in time to determine which is the most preferred, or 

it can be done on one project over time to see if resourcea 

are being used more or less effectively. It essentially 

relates indexes of outputs to indexes of Inputs* While this 

type of analysis would seem to have a high utility, it has 

8 

not been widely ^iised in the area of education. 

Undoubtedly, lack of effective instruments for evaluating 
both the direct and indirect outputs of schooling is the Achilles 
heiel of education. Whether the public demands it or not — and 
they now do, more and more forcefully -- the schools cannot 
operate their programs to their own satisfaction unless they 
create and use the measurement tools to assess the output and 
create the feedback which will enable them to adjust their future 
behaviour in the light of their past performance. 



8 



Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
OPERATIONAL GOALS 



The Study at this point, through an examination of the 
historical trends In education and an analysis of the three basic 
papers, has established two general sets of goals within which the 
public school system should operate, and by which It should be 
assessed — performance goals and systems goals. In terms of the 
performance of students, the schools should assist In their 
personal orientation to life, give them a broad concern for 
humanity, and provide them with the general and, in some cases, 
the specific tools for earning their living. These goals should 
be achieved in a system which assures social equity and efficient 
performance. 

Before the study can set forth its views on the broad out- 
lines of types of organization and instruction it would like to 
see in the schools, one further analytical step must be taken. 
The general performance and systems goals should be combined in a 
set of somewhat more specific operational goals. These should 
provide the basic elements which would facilitate an assessnent 
of the present structure^ or any proposed future structure, by 
determining the emphasis to be placed on the various elements. 
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This exercise has already been done exceedingly well by David 
Livingstone In his article "Alternative Futures for Forraal Educa- 
tion" in Volume 1 of TnterchanRe , The excerpts from and refer- 
ences to his article are included here witli his permission. 

As Dr. Rocher has also suggested In his paper, Livingstone 
indicates that our goals for and attitudes toward the schools 
depend upon our general Images of the future. Livingstone says 
they "nay vary in ir.any respects, Including future time perspec- 
tive, pessirr.ism or optin-.ism of corttent, and degree of human con- 
trol."^ He follows with a very thorough analysis of the different 
aspects of orientation to the future -- those that are systemati- 
cally organized and those that are based on judgement, instinct, 
or plain wishful thinking. He points out that "the most striking 
fact that emerges from looking at all of these different orienta- 
tions to the future Is that few people appear to be taking 

advantage of our 'unparalleled opportunities' to Imagine alterna- 

2 

tlve desirable futures." Indeed, he Indicates, quoting from 

other sources, that "There are hardly an> new constructive and no 

generally accepted idealistic images of the future at the present 

time.... The absence of Ideology in current society has led to 

the presentation of future directions as 'technical' questions* 

3 

not as matters of values and preferences." 

Livingstone states that we must have visions and that 
these niust be tempered by the facts. He states: "But the task is 
not to presifiiie Utopias so much as to start to work toward them. 
We now have frequen hortatory calls by Intellectuals for more 
positive normative visions* We also have large amounts of data 
on 'technical questions' regarding the future. After desirable 
Images are invented, such technical questions must be asked to 
estimate their practicability. The balanced consideration of the 
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questions 'What should the future be like?' and 'What Is now 
influencing the realization of such a future?' may be termed the 
practicable, desirable futures approach."^ He says further; 
'*In my judgement the most indispensable activities involved In 
inventing desirable Images of the future and trying to achieve 
them are: 

Goal formation and determination of goal priorities; 

Evaluation of the adequacy of existing or proposed meant 
for attaining these goals; 

Analysis of the influences on existing means and estima- 
tion of future influences; 

Suggestion of desirable means to enable future goal 
attainment; 

Selection of most practicable, desirable futures and 
action to implement them***^ 

He then applies this technique to the analysis of formal 
education defined in his paper as "the deliberately organized 
instruction of cognizant individuals in settings that are certi- 
fied by the group's governing authorities".^ Further, "while only 
activities that occur inside schools te. J to be identified as 
formal education today, in either more libertarian or more primi- 
tive societies any learning activity pursued in any setting might 
be recognized as part of formal education."^ He points out that 
many attempts to limit goals as to "what the schools should be 
doing" prevents educators from going beyond the existing institu- 
tional structures and looking for new futures for education. 

Livingstone's five goals "have been formulated with 
reference to a number of widely different cultural and temporal 
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contexts. These goals are seen as equally applicable both to 
individual and to social 'evels of education*" 

The goals that Livingstone sets forth with a description 
of them are as follows: 

1. Extent of opportunities for participation; 

2. Curricular relevance; 

3. Curricular flexibility; 
4* Effective participation; 
5. Efficient participation. 

He defines these goals in the following way: 
They are not presumed to be an inclusive set of educational 
goals and are used here mainly to illustrate the goal-set* 
ting and other design procedures. My collective- level, 
nominal definitions of each of the five goals are discussed 
briefly here. 

The extent of oj>port^uni ties for participation refers to 
the proportion of the people, in .it ing all segments of the 
population, who are able to become active in certified 
learning activities. At the upper limit everyone would be 
able to participate at the same time. While notions of 
curricular relevance h, varied greatly, one dimension that 
I have used reg«.rdless ^^f the culture or epoch is the empha- 
sis on multiple sets of logical principles and methods of 
inquiry. The main question is not "What are the facts?" but 
"How do I find and handle the facts whatever they may be?". 
Where there is a balanced emphasis on genuinely considering 
and creatively applying nuncrous sets of principles and 
methods, the educational curriculum is assumed to be more 
likely to enable people to cope with their changing environ- 
mental needs. Curricular flexibility denotes the degree of 
choice that students have concerning the things they can 
study in certified educational settings. Where there is an 
unrestricted range of subjects, and choices of subjects and 
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settings can be made and revised at any tlme» curricular 
flexibility Is at Its upper limit. Effective participation 

/ refers to the additions to people's cognitive and emotional 

i; horizons as a result of their formal educational experl- 

ences. The degree of effectiveness might be seen In terms 

V of curricular objectives — that Is, the correspondence 

^ between what Is Intended to be learned and what Is actually 

I learned. Efficient participation is viewed in terms of 

^ people's outlays of time and energy. The less time and 

I energy expended in completing any given educational activ- 
ity, the more efficient the participation, (The notion of 

I efficiency loses nuch of the negative connotation it has in 

^ some circles today when it is thought of in conjunction with 

a high degree of individual freedom or curricular flexi- 

I bility.) It should be emphasized again that all of these 

^ goals refer to formal education per se rather than to the 

; socialization, stratification, custodial, or other functions 

i that formal education frequently performs for other societal 

i 9 

r institutions. 

y He points out the current proliferation of educational 

I goals on which no agreement can be reached, and says; 

I The second part of the goal-setting process, that of 

I attempting to think about educational goals systematically 

^ and determine priorities among them, has been critically 

I absent to date. Until we begin such attempts we are un- 

I likely to generate many cogent or compelling alternative 

I images of the educational future. 

I Using his classification of operational goals (which he 

I points out clearly are used as an illustration of the goal-setting 

f process, and are not infallible) It is possible to sketch out 

I alternative educational futures by altering the priority for each 

t of the goals. In the model given in his article, reproduced here 



I 9— 
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as Figure 1, he shows alternative combinations of educational goal 
priorities for five different "Images" of education. The tradi- 
tional image, oiir cisrrent school system, emphasizes participation 
opportunities and effective participation at the expense of the 
other three goals* The Relmer-HUch plan for de*8chooling vrould 
emphasize participation opportunities and curricular flexi- 
bility — and so on for any other envisioned type of educational 
future. 



Figure I. Alternative Combinations of Educational Goal Priorities 
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1 -- "traditional" Image 

2 -- "stimulated, laissez-faire" image 

3 "intended adaptivity" image 

4 -- "philosopher-king" image 

5 -- ''integrated emphasis" image 

Livingstone expresses the "image" he finds most desirable 
in these words: 

The general image that I find most desirable gives "inte- 
grated emphasis" to all of these goals. People of all ages 
and orientations would be allowed and encouraged to partic- 
ipate in educational experiences that involved mainly the 
exploration of sets of logical principles and that also 
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1^ 

- attempt to Insure the understanding and use of such princl- 

& pies. At the same time, they would be quite free to choost 

among and devise substantive areas and modes of study, and 

F' also be enabled to devote the portions of their time and 

^ energy that are available for formal education pursuits most 

t 

I efficiently, that is, in accord with their own motivations, 

t The relevance and flexibility goals would act as checks and 

J balances on each other while also serving to relate the 

i three participation goals to a dynamic educational sub- 
% 11 



V 

I- stance 



|: His article also points out the Importance of thinking 

I through the means by which the various goals may be achieved and 

I how the means for achieving one goal may alter or subvert another 

goal. For example: 

I ... if effective participation is a recognized goal, it is 

I likely even in the most "open" schools that a testing 

\ program with standardized tests will be set up as a means 

I to provide feedback on effective learning. As Howsom (1967, 

I page 99) describes the consequences of testing: "The 

i teachers find that the students are weak in certain areas — 

V 

I perhaps English grammar and mathematics computation, Inci* 

\ dentally the principal expresses his displeasure about these 

! weaknesses. Soon the teachers are spending time teaching 

I graomar and computation to bring up the test scores and to 

% please the principal. They are neglecting some other 

I aspects of the program such as critical thinking — 

f which the tests did not measure. Clearly the original goals 

\ have been subverted and means have become ends. The test- 

l ing program a technical sub-systcm — now is determining 

instructional goals," This example underlines once more 

[ the necessity of specifying goals as clearly as possible and 
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considering priorities among them at preliminary stages of 

12 

designing educational futures* 

On this point Livingstone says the followlng« in response 

to those who state that it is not necessary to totally specify 

goals before examining means, because new means may emerge that 

will modify or change the goals: 

In contrast, 1 would reassert that it is necessary to both 

specify and work out priorities among ends or goals if 

^'progress" is to be more than a rhetorical term, and if the 

invention of means is to be a constructive exercise rather 

Chan one in goal displacement. 1 would also emphasize that 

the synergistic nature of the present design procedures is 

based on setting specific, but modifiable goals, and that 

the conter;plation of Che "absurd'* is equally encouraged in 

13 

the goal-setting and means-inventing steps. 
He says further: 

1 illustrate the invention of means with several pos- 
sible provisions that would be desirable in terms of tny 
present set of goal priorities, the ^'integrated emphasis" 
profile. 

Formal education would expand its boundaries to include all 
sorts of non-school experiences and settings, while certifi- 
cation of learning would be totally abolished. That iS) 
formal education would become simply education. Emphasis 
would be on lifelong access to learning resources. There 
would be a resource center in each natural coaimunity that 
would be devoterl to information classification and retriev* 
al. People could organize their learning activities as they 
wished. No compulsory courses would be given even in the 
rudiments of reading and writing. Relational information in 
the retrieval system would be presented with an emphasis on 
alternative explanations and '^strong inference*" much as it 
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tf today In molecular biology and high-energy physics (see 

Piatt, 1966), Confrontations occurring along the lines c£ 
**The Advocates/' an American educational television progr^ua 

fl that presents the viewer with strong arguments frotn several 

^ sides of the issue, could become commonplace. Education 

I would Indeed be "conf Uct-ridden," but conflict sustained by 

1^ genuine dialogue between contending interests, "Equal out* 

\ put intervention" would be neither desirable nor possible 

J in such an educational system, but this would not result 

5^ In the survival of only the "fittest," Some Individuals 

g would undoubtedly become more adept than others in any given 

g subject. But the inevitable existence of other adept 

J adversaries both on that subject and politically related to 

1^ it, would prevent opportunists from exploiting any given 

idea to gain oppressive advantage in wealth and power over 

i 14 
others, 

f_ This very brief sunmary does not do full justice to . 

1^ Livingstone* s thorough and penetrating article. However, the 
^ goal-setting and means construction process he describes provides 

a framework within which the reconoendations of the study on U e 
^ structure and process of education can be more clearly set forth. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
STRUCTURE FOR EDUCATION 



The original outline of the study called at this point for 
a statement of the structure for education in Canada,- using the 
performance, systems and operational goals established in the 
preceding sections. This statement could take the form of a 
strong, reaffirmation of the priorities established following CTF*8 
May 1971 Seminar, and an elaboration of the effects that the 
implementation of these priorities could have on the structure and 
processes of education. But this procedure would ignore the real- 
ity of strongly conflicting views and priorities, and leave the 
study open to the accusation that it had not taken these views 
into consideration in arriving at its definition of "the basic 
concepts generally held in this country and at this time," The 
study has chosen rather to set forth and examine a number of 
alternatives and from these select and expand on the one that 
incorporates forward-looking goals and values. 

Social, cultural and economic values in Canada today range 
all the way from those of the 19th century agricultural society 
through the industrial society, the "second phase" industriel 
society and the emerging "hunanized technological society". 
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Attitudes toward the goals and structure of the schools vary with 

^ the economic and social background of the viewer, his age, and as 

ll Rocher and Livingstone have so clearly pointed out, his view of 

fr future of society will be or should be. 

Associated with the diversity of attitudes is the reality 

of change, which no document on social issues can ignore. The 

g study has not made a formal analysis of the phenomenon of change, 

J but the basic papers make constant reference to it. Dr. Lloyd's 

paper states: "The fact of an accelerating rate of change is one 

dominant characteristic of our society."^ Referring to the 

current "increase in the velocity of history", he states: 

Probably the most dramatic "increase" of all can be seen in 

the main constituents of education. Gonadals young people. 

Their change in attitude and belief with regard to their 

relationship with institutions, with other people and with 

each other must have profound meaning for chose who would 

define what society may "properly require" of the cduca- 
2 

» tional system. 

When this document examines alternatives, therefore, it has 
to assume that the Alternatives are not fixed or static, but arc 
themselves in the process of change. The descriptions of them are 
in a sense caricatures, setting forth their general essence, and 
admitting that even the most traditional school has progressive 
elements, and that way-out theories may adhere to some conserva- 
tive values. 

Recognizing this limitation^ the study has grouped public 
attitudes toward education under three headings — the tradi- 
tional, the liberal reformist and the far left radical humanist. 
Traditional Attitudes 

The traditional "structured" school is the one with whi^h 
we are most familiar and which reached its full blossom in the 
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sixties* It emphasizes continuous participation, in a closed 
school setting, for as long as the student can cope with sch'^oling 
or can stand it and a close relationship between school, public 
economic growth and individual social status. The organization is 
hierarchical. The curriculum is imposed from above, largely by 
deparDnents of education, and is divided into self ^contained 
"subjects". Usually, little or no effort is made to relate the 
subjects to each other, to develop interdisciplinary concepts,, or 
to relate these to the real problems of the students or cf soci- 
ety. Instruction Is teacher-dominated and relies heavily on group 
instruction based on a set text or texts. Individualization is 
accomplished, particularly at the secondary level, by a wide 
choice of electlves, with computerized scheduling In an "open 
campus" type of school. But within the chosen classes instruction 
generally is group instruction with little or no student choice of 
materials or procedures. This type of schooling which, as Living- 
stone states, "....is preoccupied with getting more people into a 

particular type of educational setting, and with the extent to 

1.3 

which they learn what they are intended to learn" has inany strong 
advocates, in the academic world, in business and among the 
general public. 

At the 1971 CEA Conference, the keynote address by W.O. 
Twaits, Chairman and Chief Executive of Imperial Oil Limited, 
states: 

The obvious caveat is that public education should only be 
offered to the maximum level of the individual's capa- 
bilities if we are to satisfy the other criteria. Then by 
corollary, the process must become increasingly selective, 
rather than elective. I do not suggest that we can develop 
in our democratic society the rigorous and ruthless screen- 
ing 80 effectively used by the Japanese and Russians. YeC 
if our affluent society has now concluded that major 
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Improvements in our educational output mbSt be achieved, 
then increasingly stringent selection and appraisal are 
inevitable.^ 

At the same conference, Bascora St. John, one-time educa* 
tion critic for the Toronto Globe and Kail, speaking on prioritiea 
in education, stated: 

Schools, it seems to me, were established, and ultimately 
are expected by society, to conserve and transmit to the 
rising generation the best that our heritage — wnatever 
its origin — has produced. This might include such other 
traditions as we would add nobility and moral power to the 
human condition. 

Our problem, almost impossible to overcome, is that our 
teachers, on all levels and functions, have been corrupted 
along with the rest of us by unrestrained forcet in society, 
with submission to the new mass media, with encouragement 
from irresponsible publishers and exploiters of the impulses 
of maturing youth. ^ 

In another article, in Interchange^ St, John has statcdt 
The main problem for North American education ia the general 
dislike for the demands of discipline. If it's hard, it's 
dispensable. This is one of the root reasons for the aban- 
donment of standard curricula. It is not that the student 
is better off by studying what he likes and only what he 
likes; it is only that it is easier. By adopting individual 
course selection the schools rationalize laziness and 
glorify the inexperience of Immaturity.^ 
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It is obviously unfair to quote these representatives of 
''Middle Canada** out of context. In other portions of their 
addresses they express liberal views. Including more education 
for the underprivileged, the relation of education to life, and 
80 forth* But basically they are conservatives and, with their 
many followers, yearn for the "good old days'* of authority, disci* 
pllne, selection and hard work, imposed from above the "hidden 
curriculum'* of the traditional school* 

It is difficult to estimate the general degree of support 
in Canada for the traditional structured system* Gallup polls on 
attitudes toward education in the United States show a strong 
conservative attitude on such matters as discipline and the teach* 
ing of the three R's* Recently, a survey of parental attitudes 
toward education in Ontario indicated a similar concern in that 
province, where more than half the parents thought that "disci- 
pline was too lax" and 85 per cent indicated that more emphasis 
should be given to readings writing, and arithmetic*^ Para* 
doxically, almost the same percentage of parents were highly 
satisfied or moderately satisfied with their children's education^ 
in a province where the trend in the last few years, following the 
Hall-Dcnnls report, has been toward more "progressive" forms of 
education. Similarly, the parents' reactions show the same 
contradictions that were pointed out In Dr* Rocher*s paper* They 
want conformity and discipline, and at the same time, expect the 
schools to stimulate creativity, initiative, the spirit of enter- 
prise and the capacity for innovation* Students are expected to 
become involved and critical citizens, but teachers who Introduce 
controversy in their classes are criticized as sources of revo- 
lution, and so forth* 

The solution to this apparent dllezcma is that parents want 
the best features of both systems* They want to retain the solid. 
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but somewhat restrictive values of the traditional system — in 
particular a hard core of basic skills, respect for learning, 
respect for others and self-discipline — but to have the schools 
develop in the students the values of self-direction and indepen- 
dence, ability to think for themselves, and to adapt to changing 
conditions. They are, in effect, opting for the liberal reformist 
alternative* 

The Radical Humanlat Proposals 

At the opposite end of the spectrum are the radical human- 
ists wliose chief advocates are v4iat one educator has called the 
"unholy five" — Illich, Reimer, Friedenberg, Holt and the late 
Paul Goodman. They all severely criticize formal schooling, and 
Reimer and Illich propose a rather nebulous learning network in 
which the students learn from "things, peers, skill models, and 
elders" instead of in institutionalized schools. Their criticism 
of the traditional closed school structure as the tool of dominant 
social and economic groups and the negation of true learning con- 
tains a good many unpleasant truths which have seriously affected 
the thinking and have been incorporated within the structure of 
the liberal reformists. Slmilarily, their observations on learn- 
ing from things, peers, skill models, and elders, come so close to 
the observations of teachers as to how learning actually takes 
place that even the traditional schools are taking note of them. 
As Dr. Rocher's paper states: 

Ivan Illich proposes to replace a sterilizing form of edu- 
cation with a kind of free education whose purpose would be 
to favour creativity, personal initiative, the utilization 
I of the resources of each person, and which would rest upon 

the fundamental solidarity existing between people who are 
I Interested in studying the same questions.^ 

t While one cannot quarrel with the basic insights of the 

^ radical humanists, traditional educatori, and particularly 
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adminiscraCorSy find it difficult to see how their plan "in toto" 
can be put into practice in a highly technical and urbanized 
society. The radicals \x>uld put the funds for education into the 
hcnds of the individual and not give them to institutions. Indi- 
viduals then select the mar^ne^ in vhich the funds may be used to 
secure the type of education they want. They obtain access to 
"things**, and choose their own peers, skill models and elders, who 
would operate in the free narket. Illich has suggested that a 
computer network be established for peer and skill model matching. 
Of this plan, Reimer states; 

Hatching people on skills, interests, and availability can 
increase educational choices and decrease educational costs 
In proportion to the size of the base population. Computer 
technology removes almost all limits on this size, while 
consnunication and transportation technologies steadily 
increase the possibility of realizing Che matches that the 
computer could indicate. A public utility designed to match 
human educational resources to educational needs would 
probably be self-supporting, once established. It might 
even become established with minimum public investment, but 

some experimental operation and testing would probably be 

9 

required for such a utility to reach its full pote.itial. 
One has to be skeptical that such a system would achieve 
its main object, to give greater access to real education to the 
under-privileged who get the least from the traditional schools. 
It assumes that the operators of the networks and those that 
Supply education on tha free market would all be idealistic, 
generous and free of self-interest. One has to be concerned, too, 
about the logistics of the system the question of transporta- 
tion of pupils, places for peers and skill models to meet and the 
whole apparatus of an organization which is supposed to be a non- 
organization. It is difficult to believe that a new structure 
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^. would not emerge essentially run by an elite. In this connection, 

^ a poem of Robert Frost has been quoted; 

^ I advocate a setni-revolution , 

p The trouble with a total revolution 

I Is that it brings the same class up on top. 

; Executives of skillful execution 

> Will therefore plan to go halfway and stop. 
Yes, revolutions are the salves, 

But they*rf one thing that should be done by halves. 
The Liberal Reform Alternative 

The third alternative to be pjjamined is that of liberal 

t reform. It is clear from the preceding discussions where the 
opinions of the study lie. The traditional structured school 
system is too restrictive and closed off from society. The de- 

' schooling plans are too vague and too radical for public accept- 
ance. Even their sincere advocates admit that a social revolution 
would have to precede the introduction of their plans. 

Yet a strong feeling exists that reform is necessary and 
that it should be a meaningful reform, and not, as a recent arti* 
cle in the Canadian Forum stated, simply a shifting about of 
articles in the same old box. What is called for is what for some 
would be a radical reformation of the traditional school struc- 
ture, and of modes of instruction and learning. The ideas to be 
presented in the remaining part of this report have been drawn 
largely from the input of the study itself — the basic papers, 
and the discussion of them at the two seminars by a group of 
people representing all interested parties in the educational 

> community, from all parts of the country. Certainly, these ideas 

- have been influenced by the thinking of others, expressed in the 

i 

¥ vast literature on educational reform that has appeared, particu* 

L larly in the past ten years; and, as will be indicated, the study 
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has found, after its conclusions wer/ reached, that they were 
supported by similar studies and reports that have appeared 
recently in Canada, the United States and the international 

community. 

Before setting forth positive statements on what should be 
done, the study will take a final look back at its establirhed 
goals and examine briefly the present performance of the schools 
in relation to them. On the question of structure, the study has 

affirmed two systems goals equity and efficiency and the 
elaboration of them in Livingstone's operational goals 
participation opportunities, curricular relevance, curricular 
flexibility, effective participation and efficient participation. 
Par tic ip'"!!: ion oppor tuniti^is and equity are closely linked, Full- 
time piirticipation in our educational structure, apart from the 
short-terir* intensive job training programs of the adult manpower 
training program, is restricted mainly to youth. These opportuni- 
ties at ci:i levels expanded rapidly in the sixties, but the fa.'ijcus 

11 12 

CoIc:;:^n ropcrt an*] a mere recent study by the OlCD indicate 

that the rel.\cive position of the various inconie classes has 
rer.ainuc! urchanged. More people arc getting more education, but 
those vith economic, social or ethnic handicaps still remain at 
die bottom of the heap, 

Curricular relevance and curricular flexibility in our 
traditional schools rcnain at a low level. Efforts to change 
ar.cu'^t largely to the addition to the program of "new'* books and 
"r.c;/' courses. Thc^ Jo not cnan^e the cs£»ential structure. On 
r;he question of of f oc r ivc participation, both national ajtd inter- 
national studies Itave indicated a ratner low level of 
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understanding of many things prestimed to be coninon knowledge among 
a highly educated population and have shown that. In a particular 
subject like mathematics, there seems to be no essential differ- 
ence In achievement as related to qualifications of teachers, 
length of study, and the topics covered. The report on Canadian 
studies In our schools already referred to showed the same 
results. Studies of the efficiency of participation showed the 
same disturbing lack of accomplishment both In the amount learned 

In relation to time spent and In relation to successful completion 

13 

of different levels of study. 

The Needed Changes 

More .Flexible Educational Structures 

The essence of the changes proposed to remedy these 
deficiencies can be expressed In these words freedom, diver- 
sity and flexibility ' in organization, content, and method — to 
produce real effectiveness and efficiency in learning as con* 
trasted with the superficial effectiveness of retention and the 
appalling Inefficiency in terms of time spent and learning pro* 
duced in our present schools; the whole intended to provide 
equality of educational performance in relation to ability as 
contrasted with equality of access. The overriding thought that 
the schools should be freed from their structural and instruc* 
tional rigidity, while it may have been latent in the minds of 
many participants in the study, was first crystallized in Dr« 
Rocher's paper, the study's most fruitful source of new ideas* 
He states: 

It follows from what I have said that ideas long ago in* 
grained in us, opinions and situations long ago established, 
have to be called into question* For example, the belief 
has prevailed for a very long time that it was normal * a 
young person to pursue his studies without interruption for 
fifteen or twenty years or more* • Today ve must realize that 
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this was not a normal thing, but that it was rather quite 
abnormal. Only "exceptional" children could accept such a 
way of life and such a course of intellectual endeavour* 
What seems to be much more normal is that after ten or 
twelve or fifteen years of study, a young person should feel 
the need to interrupt his studies, to travel, to work, to 
take the air and break away, to encounter more real experi- 
ences and a less artificial environment than the school and 
the classroom. It becomes more and more clear, therefore, 
that the school system of the future will have to be modi* 
f ied so as to integrate some elements ^ich up to now have 
remained outside it. 

Dr. Rocher continues with: 
Thus, following the example of the Soviet and Chinese school 
systems, the school system of the future will have to estab- 
lish a permanent liaison with the world of work* It would 
be much healthier for the student, more stimulating for his 
training, and probably also more effective in motivating him 
if he had the occasion to encounter concrete work experience 
at the same time as he pursued his studies. To this and a 
great number of formulae still have to be explored. Up to 
now we mainly had recourse to alternation between school 
attendance and work. But one could, for example, think of 
installing the school in a work setting, just as one 
already does for doctors, a large part of whose training 
takes place nowadays in the setting of a hospital, at great 
expense to the university and to society. What is done in 
medical training could also be put into effect at a much 
lower cost for training in a large nimber of other occupa* 
tions and professions. And formulae of this kind would have 
to be devised for regular students as well as for those who 
are following in-service training, for there is reason to 
believe that in the future we shall move towards a less and 
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^3 less clear and rigid distinction between regular education 

J and continuing education. 

The delegates to the 1971 Seminar referred constantly to 
this theme and Included It In the last two of their Imperatives, 

*: restated here: 

t 

I. Education and the world of work must draw closer 
; together 

2* Educational Institutions must become more closely a 
part of their surrounding community (local, provln- 
^ clal, national, International), 

As these Ideas were being expanded and made more explicit, 
1 the same situation occurred as when a person Is afflicted with 

; what for him is a new ailment* Within days he finds dozens of 

f other people who have the same aliment* Similarly, the study 

\ found corroboration for Its Ideas from a wide variety of sources. 

i In Canada and elsewhere, 

f At the same CEA convention In which St. John and Twalts 

|- expressed their conservative views on education, Dr, Gerald 

I Barbeau, then president of CEA, gave as his basic thcs'O, "The 

I School: A New Ecological Framework" and sunned up with, "Some 

^_ are claiming that the school Is destined to disappear* in Its 

i traditional form, yes. It Is destined to disappear* But the new 

I school, as an 'ecological framework'. Interlocking with life, 

; developing as life develops, will more and more become the centre 

:^ of the city." At the same convention Yves Martin, Deputy 

^ Minister of Education for Quebec, stated: 

^ It has at last become evident and unavold&ble that the 

I school and Industry and the community will be obliged to 

^ devise rules for the common use of resources. This will 

I 

S break open their respective traditions and IscUtlon, At 



^^Ibld., pp, 14-15. 

^^Gerald L* Barbeau, "The School: A New Ecological Frame- 
work," pp, 14-20 In Canadian Education Association, FroceedlnRi 
m (Toronto: the Association, 1971), p, 20, 
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the same time, It will mean taking new directions, by making 
the school's wide potential available to the cotmunlty, by 
Industry and the community helping create new forms of 
learnings, by reducing or staggering the period of study and 
making It more meaningful In human terms* This would lead 
teachers and students, more than anyone else, to become 
Involved and conmltted at the existential level of Quebec 
life* 

Without lengthening this report unduly by more quotations. 
It can be Indicated that In Canada this theme Is strongly sup- 
ported by the Alberta report, A Choice of Futures ; in the United 
States by a report for the U.S. Office of Education from the Stan- 
ford Educational Policy Research Centre entitled Al ternative 
Fiituros and Ed^icatior.al Policy , by Dr. James E. Allan, former 
Commissioner of Education for the United States, in the 1970 
Simpson lecture at Harvard, and by many other documents and prac- 
tical experiments such as the Parkway Project in Philadelphia* 

On the international scene, two major documents support 

the theme of more flexible educational structures a recent OECD 

report on Educational Policies and an even more recent (October, 

1972} report of UNESCO's International Commission on the Develop- 
l8 

ment of Education* The following quotation from the OECD report 

sums up international thinking on this subject: 

If educational structures are to serve individual develop- 
ment, entirely new structures for relating education to work 
are bound to emerge* The notiun of educational structures 
which are based on an ever-lengthening period of continuous 
education cannot possibly survive an analysis of rational 



Yves Martin, "Education and Quebec,** Education Canada 

11:30-36, December 1971, p. 36. 
1 R 

Edgar Faure and others* Learning to Be; The World of 
Education Today and Tomorrow . Report of the International Coo- 
nission on the Development of Education (Paris: UNESCO-Uarrsp, 
1972), 313 p. 
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and satisfying Individual life patterns. And since there 

are gro\d.ng doubts about the social and economic functions 

of Such an educational structure* the notion seems ' '*'ind to 

give way to some form of "recurrent education" (taken up In 

Discussion Papers No. 1 and No. 3 and further developed In a 

CERI publication on "Equal Educational Opportunity — A 

Statement of the Problem, vith Special Reference to Recur* 

rent Education"). 

Moreover, a corollary to this approach uill be to accept 

the fact that education will no longer be the only Instl* 

tutlon In society \rith the responsibility for developing the 

talents of Individuals. Industry and administration, all 

organisations and Institutions, in fact, must play a more 

active role in promoting and using education for the person- 

al development of those who participate in them. This In 

Itself will lead to a vast change in the educational system, 

with the formal educational system as we know it today being 

the centre of a vast network of educational activities in 

the world outside. Wliat, then, should be the relationship 

between such activities and the formal educational system? 

The answer will probably be that educational policy id. II 

become a coordinating policy for a wide range of educational 

activities in industry, the local communities, professional 

19 

associations, and elsewhere. 

It is apparent that serious thinkers about education 
futures, at all levels of the educational structuie and in all 
countries of the world, are in agreement that change, and rather 
fundamental change, is required in our thinking and action about 
schools and education. Is it a mere coincidence that all these 
reports and recommendations are coming out at about the same time, 

J.R. Gass, "An Overview of Past Trends and Future Issues," 
pp. 31-56 In Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 

Educational Policlea for the 1970*a (Paris: OBCD, 1971), 
pp. 44*45 
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or are there some wider trends and developments in society itself 
that, when examined, produce the same reactions and recommenda- 
tions. Education has been accused of being extremely slow in re- 
acting to changing social conditions, but is this actually the 
case? The aristocratic selective system of education was ideally 
suited to the Agricultural Age. The modern "democratic" struc- 
tured school system was the ideal vehicle for the development and 
support of the First Phase Industrial Society, But is it the 
proper vehicle for the Second Phase Industrial Society or the Al- 
ternative Humanized Industrial Society? Obviously not. The ex- 
tremely rapid rate of change in tphnology virtually forces the 
idea of recurrent education, because workers must be trained and 
retrained throughout their lives. But there are other forces in 
society, soae located within industry itself; these forces are in 
part a revolt against the inhumanity and moral neutrality of tech- 
nology and in part a reaffirmation of the ideas of individuality 
and the "right to be different" that are asserting themselves and 
calling for a more flexible and less structured type of education. 
When these forces merge, the time for change has arrived. 

The first aspect of the traditional system that requires 
drastic changes is the rigid selection and classification system, 
based on a fixed number of years of schooling and fixed types of 
programs in that period. In the past ten years, the school 
systems in Canada have gone a long way toward this goal by the 
abolition of external examinations, continuous progress programs, 
unit promotion at the high school level, and the like. The trend 
Is accelerating rapidly, and for the first time wide cracks are 
beginning to appear in the hard shell of the traditional struc- 
ture. But school attendance and performance in the school itself 
are still the criteria for access to higher levels of education 
and to work. With formal schooling as only a part, and in some 
cases a small part, of the total education of the child, entirely 
new and more flexible assessments of learning and performance hava 
to be devised and used. 
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In a limited way, soioe of these needed changes have al- 
ready begun. Most universities have adopted more flexible 
admission requirements for "mature students". The success of 
these, and the Increasing mobility and selective attitudes of 
potential post-secondary students, are Spurring the more wide- 
spread use of aptitude tests and recognition of work experience 
over formal credentials. Industry, too, is loosening up, begin- 
ning with the reluctant acceptance of "hard core unemployed" in 
the U.S. at the request of the government. They are discovering 
that unnecessarily high requirements for routine or deadend jobs, 
resulting in frustration and boredom, may in the long run be less 
productive than more realistic requirements. For "the public 
interest and safety" some types of final certification for some 
types of work will inevitably remain, but if equity is ever to be 
achieved, selection for the artificial maintenance of educational, 
economic and social power will have to disappear. Hopefully, this 
will come about through rational analysis and moral persuasion. 
But some types of discrimination through educational selection may 
have to be removed by human rights legislation, as was the case 
with the removal of educational restrictions on the power to vote 
in the southern United States. 

Still, in the field of structure, the "recurrent educa- 
tion" theme will involve much wider use of comnunlty educational 
resources — libraries, museums, service agencies, public groups 
0-: all kinds, extension courses and the priv;:te audio-visual 
media, some used casually by the students as individuals and some 
directly related to the core activities of the formal educational 
structure. In a sense, this is a return to the type of education 
that existed before the massive formal educational structure was 
built up in the past one hundred years. Closely related to the 
use of community resources is the development within the educa- 
tional structure of resource centres for the more effective use 
of older educational aids and new educational technology. Learn- 
ing resource units are now in use or being developed for school 
use and joint school-coonunlty use in various parts of tha 
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country. Plans are being made to link them up with regional or 
even province-wide resource centres, using the coaxial cable and . 
' other cocznunication devices. The potential for both in school and 
continuing education is enormous. Its possibilities are developed 
at length in the Worth Report, \<^Lch concludes as follows: 

Obviously all four levels of this learning circuit Learn- 
ing Resource Central, regional learning centres, learning 
resource units and h<xne terminals will have the capacity 
and Che potential to serve many more purposes than those 
Just described* llie Correspondence School Branch could 
expand Into new fields; so could the Early Ed and Alberta 
Acadc.r<y projects; the Alberta Teachers* Association could 
establish its long awaited Educators' P:tference Service; 
further and continuing education projects would have the 
means of beginning comprehensive, province-wide prograipfl; 
planning information systems could be piggy -backed on the 
circuit these are Just a few of the educational purposes 
to be served. The host of other non-educational variations 

on this theme is left to the imagination of government 

20 

agencies and private service industries. 

Much was said at both seminars about industry assuming a 
greater share of vocational education, particularly in the final 
training in specific skills. To carry this out is not quite as 
simple as it sounds, because many smaller industries are not capa- 
ble of giving training, and in rural and remote areas, where 
there ,vce not a."^ perhaps never will be industries in which on- 
the-job training can be done, cotnposite high schools or regional 
vocational schools may have to simulate industrial conditions and 
give the basic training in "clusters of skills" for students who 
of necessity must move from the rural to the urban areas to obtain 
work. Industry often says: "All we need is general education; va 



A Choice of Futures . Report of the Coamlssion on Educa- 
tional Planning. Walter H* Worth» Comaiss loner • (Edmonton: 
Queen's Printer for the Province of Albertai 1972), p. 262. 
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will do the rest", but when a person applies for a Job the 
question Is: "What can you do?". 

Nevertheless, a marked change in attitude has taken place 
In the past few years* While many large, highly technical indus- 
tries and businesses, such as the oil Industry* comnunl cat Ions and 
finance, have always conducted their own training programs, some- 
times in conjunction with public authorities, many other indus- 
tries are now prepared, in their own Interests, to undertake the 
training of their employees* The Federal Department of Manpower 
has liberalized its rules and greatly expanded its financial 
assistance for on-the-job training of three types — preliminary 
training for new Industries; up-grading of skills in existing 
industries whose techniques are changing; and re-education and 
training for employees displaced or about to be displaced by tech- 
nological change. Advantage can be taken of these new attitudes 
and policies to link education with industry and comnerce by more 
serious and purposeful consultation and planning* Sandwich 
courses, less rigid apprenticeship plans, particularly in the 
service industr/.es, and education given directly in the work set- 
ting, as is now done for doctors, are some of the possibilities. 

To Implement this flexible type of structure, cooperation 
is also required among now separate public agencies* The May 1972 
Seminar, sponsored by the Canadian Teachers' Federation, in con- 
sidering the financial implications of the four imperatives dis- 
tilled from the 1971 seminar and, in particular, "the provision of 
the benefits of education to those in society who suffer disad- 
vantage", rccomncnded strongly that educators must pool their 
services with those of both public and private welfare and health 
agencies. Specific suggestions were made for the esublishment of 
multi-service community centres where all the facilities available 
to disadvantaged children would be coordinated to produce the most 
economical and effective results for the person. The amount of 
duplicatlont waste, and ineffectiveness in even relatively small 
conDunltles is unbelievable. Xn this case also, what U raquirad 
is already appearlnf. At the 1972 CBA convention the C.S.L.D.I.C. 
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Report presented a plan worked out In Manitoba for Just this type 
of coordination and cooperation. 

In a different area, cooperation la also required between 
formal educators and other agencies dealing with youth and adults 
who are undertaking or wlio are In need of further education. At 
present, there Is a great overlapping and duplication of counsel- 
ling services between the educational Institutions, provincial 
departments of labour, and the manpower and counselling services 
of the Federal Government. In recurring education, who will pro- 
vide advice to the students in their non-school periods? Do we 
r.eed a youth counselling agency similar to that In Great Britain 
or can the nanpower service, now mainly Interested in placing 
applicants in jobs or referring theni to short-tena training pro- 
Srar;s, be expanded to do these counselling jobs? Or can the 
school counselling services, with the assistance of trained 
social workers, expand their services into the broader comnuniCy? 
Redesigned Curriculum and Instruction 

If the structure for public education develops in the 
direction mentioned above such a development would facilitate and 
perhaps require changes In the content and method within that part 
of the structure that still will be called the school. To the 
extent that learning outside the school becomes part of the formal 
process of education as defined by Livingstone, the content of 
learning inside the school may be quite different. Siiullarly, If 
education is to be continuing, recurrent and open-ended, the 
content should be determined and presented on the assumption that 
the individual will make recurrent use of educational facilities 
throughout a large part of his life. It is also obvious that 
freeing the school from the rigid structure In which It Is now 
bound will provide significant opportunities for freedom In 
curriculum content and learning. Flesh could be put on the bones 
of the priorities expressed In the May 1971 seminar that educa- 
tional Institutions must be capable of flexible response to 
Student needs and the benefits of education must be made access* 
Ible to those In society who suffer disadvantage. 
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On the question of individualization this section does not 
propose to give a digest of the extensive literature on the sub- 
ject nor to repeat the observations of the Hall-Dennis and Worth 
reports. However, reference should be made to the first two of 
our basic performance goals — the personal orientation of the 
student to life and the development of a broad concern for human- 
ity, in educational literature more generally called "individual 
development" and "socialization". The two are closely linked, and 
are facilitated by the "open-ended" school structure. The 
schools — ^that is, the formal schools are the main socializing 
instrument for society. The rapid changes in and to some extent 
the breakdox > of other social institutions has placed an increas* 
ing burden on the schools to assume the socializing function. But 
a scnool remote from society and in whose operation the students 
have no effective voice will not do this; the open-ended school 
can. 

It is important to point out the difference between indi- 
vidualization as a basic concept, and individualization as a set 
of techniques for instruction and learning. The more general con- 
cept "individual development" is the central integrating goal for 
all democratic societies, giving meaning and cohesion to all the 
others. Its relation to personal orientation to life and concern 
for humanity is obvious, for both are dependent on the development 
of autonomous and socially conscious individuals. While prepara- 
tion for work is closely related to general economic development 
and efficiency, as an educational goal in a society where indi- 
viduals without qualifications are social casualties, the 
development of the individual is paramount. 

Finally, it must be recognized that "equal opportunity for 
all", which is the essential message of this report, cannot be and 
is not achieved by the school alone. There must be opportunities 
for creative individual development not only in the central 
schooling process, but at work, in leisure, and in participation 
in the socUl and political Ufa of the comnunity. All must be 
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linked together and fortified with formal and Informal opportunl* 
ties for education throughout life. 

It is in the field of individualization as an ins true- 
tional technique that we get on more shaky ground. The term is 
80 broad that it can mean anything from a teacher in a conven- 
tional class knowing the students by their first name to learning 
experiences where the individual sets his own goals^ determines 
his own content and procedure and entirely on his own initiative 
uses all the resources available inside and outside the school to 
achieve his goals« Overzealous proponents of individualization 
may be inclined to overlook the value of conventional classroom 
instruction, or cf learning in groups with group determination of 
goals and procedures* There is also the danger that individual- 
Izaticn can connote an atomistic type of education, with each 
individual trccted as a statistical unit, working away by hisself 
in his own cell with Uttlo relation to his peers or to his obll- 
gatlon to society* A more balanced view Is presented in the Worth 

Report) which gives a summary of the three main modes of instruc* E^l 

tlon: Mode I - Institutional (the present classroom process); 

Mode II - Membership (with group participation in goals and pro- 

cedures) ; and Mode III - Autonomous (individual determination of 

goals and procedures), and the relative values of each for dlf- 

ferent circumstances and different Individual needs* A 

cocc;lttGe member has reported that the British primary schools, 

which have become world famous , use a flexible blend of the three 

'*modes" 

The v^ord that best expresses the study's inperatlve that 
"Education must be capable of flexible respoz«3e to student needs", 
is "personalization", rat*^er than "individualization". In the 
earlier part of the study Dr. Rocher indicated that the school 
system should "find other ways towards a more personalized educa- 
tlon". Woodrow Lloyd made the tame point when he stated: "If 

^4bld.. pp. 153-157. H 
^^ocher, op. _cit ., p. 18. 
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individuals are to 'be persuaded that they matter* they must tn 
fact •matter* In the school situation..."^"' When the word 
"Individualization'* Is used \n the remaining portion of th:i 
report, it means a shift in balance of instructional techniques, 
with more emphasis on the "membership" and "autonomous" modes of 
program operation, and with recognition of each student as a 
unique and precious person. 

This study will not set forth the various techniques of 
individualization such as continuous progress, open schools^ the 
use of technology to accelerate the process of learning in the 
basic skills, and others. The important thing is to release 
through recognition of the individual as an individual even a 
small part of the learning effectiveness that comes when indi- 
viduals are learning what they want to learn. The study strongly 
rejects the idea expressed by conservative educators that indi- 
vidual Selection and par ticipetion promotes laziness. Simple 
observation shew** that the opposite is true. Observations of the 
extremely rapid learning made by motivated adult learners in 
crisis situations, of the learning that takes place outside the 
school in relation to personal hobbies and interests, and of 
learning in classrooms, schools and school systems where the 
students are "turned on" by real participation, all show how much 
:ait be done when the learner really wants it to be done. As slave 
holders learned long ago, and modern industry and modern education 
are Just beginning to find out, free men are more productive than 
slaves. 

""^e two CTF seminars strongly recommended that if indi* 
vidualization is to achieve its goal of more effective learning, 
it must be in effect throughout the whole school structure. Too 
often, continuous progress plans and other forms of individualized 
instruction are cut off at the end of the elementary school and 
die when the students reach the rigid structure of the '*open 
campus** type of high school. Technically, it is difficult to 
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individualize in a large compreheni ive school other Chan by 

increasing the range of student options. But techniques are being 

developed for the establishment of "mini-schools" and for the UM 

of technology and multi-disciplinary teams that can overcome these 

2A 

difficulties if the school authorities want to do so. There is 
also no reasc wt^y the skill-matching and peer-matching techniques 
and tutorial instruction recoinmended by the radical humanists 
cannot be used In «^*Jr high schools* Some schools, without label* 
ling them as such, have been using them for years* Students can 
and do learn from each other and if they were involved in the 
whole instructional process from goal-setting to content deter* 
mination r-^nd method of Instruction, they could vitalize the whole 
learning proces? . 

It is perhaps beyond che scope of this report to recom- 
mend that the same freedom of structure and Instruction should 
extend upward to the university level* But if the conception of 
"open-ended" education Is to be realized it tiust encompass educa* 
tional activities at all levels, from pre-prinary through the 
existing levels of education and V^nycnd. As it has in the elem- 
entary ar.d secondary schoolsi th /evolution in ediscaticnal struc- 
ture and pi^cGSs has already begun at the post-secondary level. 
The "Open Unlvr ity" in C:(,^t Britain, the "University Without 
Walls" in the United State > .nd Athabaska University in Alberta 
are exor.plos of new 'nstitutlons that are springing up as altcrna- 
ti\ to the formal university structure. As every university 
head knows, students are becoming more selective, shifting to 
technical Institutions and community colleges, or Just staying 
away. The unlversllles, of course, will continue to exist for tho 
preservation and development of knowledge* Many students will 
want the uninterrupted study required in some disciplines or pro- 
fessions. But even the structured universities may have to 



See, for example, D«G« Crawford and R«G« RagsdaUi "Indi* 
vidualized Quasi Instructional Syatema for the 70'S|" Interchang e, 
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^Versonalize" the Instructional process and make their facilities 
more open to the community and to ''recurrent" learners. 

The preceding discussion has dealt largely with th« 
improvement of learning In the conventional sense^ the learning of 
the basic language skills including reading and writing* and the 
vocabularies and grammars of mathematics, the arts and the 
sciences* All shades of educational opinion agree that any pro- 
cess of education^ structured or non-structured* must achieve this 
"hard core'* of basic learning. 

But one must also ask how. If at all* can the non-measur- 
able objectives of Independence, self-direction. Initiative, free- 
dom and responsibility be developed In the schools? The only 
general answer Is that the students be given far more opportut l* 
tles than they now have to develop these qualities by actively 
using them In the total process of their education. It simply 
bolls down to good teaching. Good teachers can and do develop 
these qualities along tfith serious learning. In fact, serious 
learning improves and Is more effective. If It Is accompanied by 
student involvement in a wide range of other activities that may 
have llttl<i relation to formal content of the curriculum. But 
some are skeptical, Carl Berelter, In his article "A Proposal to 
Abolish Education," Is of the opinion that these general goals 
cannot be achieved by teaching In schools for more than one In 
five students. He would restrict goals for the regular schools 
to what are essentially learning goals and leave the broader 
educational goals to learning outside the schools, not as educa- 
tion per se but as a part of dally living. But In saying this, he 
reaffirms the position that education should encompass the whole 
range of learning activities Inside and outside the school. 
Coanunltles vary. Some have a broad range of learning resources, 

25 

Carl Berelter, "A Proposal to Abolish Education," pp. 62-70 
l:\ Brian Crittenden, ed,, Means & Ends In Education; Cocments on 
Living and Learning (Toronto; Ontario Institute for Studies In 
Education, 1969), 
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others in remote rural areas where all the children arc trans* 
ported have virtually none. In these cases even Bereiter indi- 
cates that the school must be the agency for tb« child's cr«ativ« 
as veil as his routine learning. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
PERSPECTIVE 



Prior to summing up its conclusions, and facing the 
ultimate question as to how and by ^om decisions are to be made 
to implement them, this report now takes a look back at its 
original commission, and presents a general outline of its struc- 
ture. Originally, the report intended to seek out a relatively 
simple statement of the prevailing concepts of what individuals 
and society require of the educational system* As stated in the 
preface to the report, this was to be part of an overall study 
which would include an examination of public responsibility for 
the financing of education and the eventual development of a 
rationale for education finance* 

The first part of the study — the so-called "demand 
side" — almost from the beginning 'took on much wider dimensions* 
The basic papers by the late Woodrow Lloyd and Dr* Rocher, com- 
missioned to aetermine the needs and demands of society and the 
individual, respectively, considered these needs and demands in 
relation to the whole problem of social change* Similarly, when 
the May 1971 seminar discussed the issues arising fron the basic 
papers, it too developed Into a foruoi for the discussion of 
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educational reform. It made recoomendations on all aspects of the 
educational structure which were published In the seminar report 
and sunned up in the four imperatives set forth in the preface, 
and referred to constantly in this report. 

The report, however, felt bound by Its original commis- 
sion, and from the great abundance of recommendations, attempted 
to distill the goals required for the study of the "supply side" 
and the development of the "rationale". 

The eventual structure of this report, therefore. Included 
a consideration of four main areas: 

1. The historlal background 

2. The search for goals 

3. The examination of alternatives 

4. The emerging educational structure. 

This concluding section could take the usual form of a digest and 
sunsnary of the analysis and conclusions of the report. However, 
another course has been chosen. It attempts to discover a few 
constants based on social reality which can Illuminate and tie to- 
gether the whole structure. 

Throughout the study it became Increasingly apparent that 
the two basic realities in society and In education today tire 
conflict and change conflict of opinion on goals, values, 
structures and methods; change taking place in society at a rate 
more rapid than in any other period of human history. The simple 
recognition of the realities of conflict and change' do not help 
the study. An examination of their implications can do so. The 
only way that conflict can he resolved, short of actual warfare, 
is through the recognition ard acceptance of diversity. Similar- 
ly, the essential ingredient in allowing change to come about Is 
flexibility. In diversity and flexibility, the study may have 
reached tlie common denominator of Individual and social demand It 
has been seeking from the beginning. 

Diversity or flexibility or both are essential to the 
implementation of the four essential goals presented in this 
report. Personal orientation to life (of i^lch preparation for 
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work LB a aub-goal) means not .nly orientation to the ttudent't 
ovn inner life but orientation to life with other., to lei.ure. 
to work, and to the fact of change itself. Individual, are 
unique, and cannot be standardized. 

The development of concern for h..^,an^^y, ataiuriy, can 
only be achieved through the recognition of diversity. All the 
present violent conflicts, and most of those in the pa.t. have 
arisen because one side considered its goals and structures to be 
"riehf and those of the other side "wro- . A recent Issue of 
a popular magazine contained an article on "The Greening of the 
astronauts". Many o. these rather cold-blooded technicians, look- 
ing at the «,rld from the perspective of the „oon. have recognized 
the insignificance of the current division of thought and action, 
and come to the conclusion that the problems of the world are 
indivisible and can only be solved by concerted hunuin action. 
Schools cannot take their students to the aoon but they can try 
to achieve the same perspective. 

The third goal of equity - equal opportunity for all -. 
means a different opportunity for each child. It cannot be 
provided through the school alone, but only through the flexible 
use of all the resources of Society. 

In trying to achieve efficiency, it is probably a good 
thing for educators to look objectively at their structures and 
processes, and to devise and use more precise measures of output. 
Some decisions on routine procedures will be made on the basis of 
hard facts. Bat more complex decisions, where the results escape 
objective quantification, will inevitably be made ou value judge- 
n.ents. which w^.U differ from one group, community or political 
subdivision to another. 

Diversity and flexibility can also be used as the yard- 
sticks for evaluating the alternatives examined in this report. 
While traditional .chods are rapidly changing, far too many of 
thea still suffer from lack of flexibility in org.niwtion. 
content and method. Perhaps the gre.test weakness of the ".true- 
turl" system w.. that by bro«Iening and lengthening the schooling 
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process it attempted to provide diversity \^olly within the school 
structure. By taking on the whole job of individual, social and 
economic development, and ignoring powerful educational influences 
outside the school, it has become overstructured and top heavy and 
has hastened its own denise. 

At the opposite end, the radical hicnanist alternative 
seems to provide for too nuch flexibility and diversity. It would 
appear that many students might slip through its rather loo5e 
learning network and receive no basic education at all« 

It Is obvious that this report favours the liberal-reform 
alternative, as the one in which diversity and flexibility can be 
best expressed. It must be said here thit the purpose of diver- 
sity is to recognize and resolve differences, not to compel 
change. The emerging structure must have some roots in the old, 
and must contain elements still overwhelmingly required by the 
public, such as th3 equipment of children with the basic learning 
skills, and the development of the simple values of achievement 
through work whatever type of work the student may choose — 
the search for truth, and respect for the rights of others. On 
the other hand the new structure through flexibility must permit 
the development of new forms and procedures to meet the needs of « 
changing society. 

The essence ox the new forms and procedures, already 
discussed in some detail in Che previous section of the report, 
are: 

1. The breaking up of the monolithic educational struc- 
ture, and the emergence of a lifelong process of 

.education in which the individual learns what he wants 
to learn at the time and in the manner required to 
meet his individual needs. 

2. The maximum utilization of all educational resources, 
in schools, in the community and in the world of work* 

3. Coordination of th? services of mil public agencies 
that directly or indirectly contribute to the 
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particular needs oC youth, and the general educa- 
tional needs of all persona. 

The release of student power through variety and 
flexibility of teaching modes, and through the 
perflonaiization of instruction at all levels of the 
educational procesi. 

The improvement of society by the action of autonooous 
individuals with understanding of the choices faced 
by society and with the power and will to make the 
changes that must be made* 
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CHAPTER N!NE 
DECISION-MAKING 



If Che new educational structure is to etaerge, stressing 
diversity and flexibility, decisions must be wade at all levels to 
allow in to emerge. Decisions on the broad goals of equity and 
economic efficiency and the general allocation of economic 
resources to education can only be made by the provinces, some* 
tir.es In conjunction with the Federal Government through rhe 
political process. The provincial authorities must make the 
decision that education is to be continuous and open-ended and 
that each individual has a claim to education, vrh^ch in principle 
he may choose to fit into his own life style and his preferences 
for patterns of work and recreation. The decision must also be 
made that flexiDllity of structure, content and method is to be 
permitted. But these general decisions based on the social con- 
sensus can only be implemented by translation into specific forms 
of school practice* 

The decisions on specific goals and practices depend on 
the creative participation of teachers, parents and students In 
the framework of their local schools, cox<^unlties and universl- 
ties. The "governing*' bodies of schoo/ joards and unx\»erslty 
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boards of trustees, with their administrative employees, oust b« 
involved, for without their active support no change can take 
place. Finally, the coomunity os a whole must be informed and 
consulted, for they are the final Judges on the all-important 
questions ot finance and general policy. Both seminars stressed 
the import-. r.- of community involvement, through school councils, 
forums, and olh^i.; devicea. The need for coninunity participation 
is clearly perceived, but its techniques, like those of the new 
educational structure itself, are still in the process of evolu- 
tion. 

The process of change will require planning, adjustment 
and re-adJustment on the part of all concerned over varying 
periods of time. The implications for teacher education and re- 
training are far-reaching, since teachers must not only take part 
in the planning process but be the main agents for making the 
changes effective. In a flexible school structure, teachers too 
•iiust be flexible. Tliis was emphasized at the May 1971 seminar 
vhlch recommended that "teacher education should emphasiza and 
evaluate the ability of teachers to adapt, to work with groups, to 
work in conflict situations, and to handle Inter-personal rela- 
tions/* 

The changes suggested in this report are not utcpian. 
They are in fact taking place in varying degrees all over the 
country. Large city school systems already have optional struc- 
tures and programs within the system — some traditional, some 
progressive, some almost coopletely free. The Instruction In many 
schools Is diversified and creative. Bold experiments In recur- 
ring education are being made In many of our post- secondary 
Institutions* 

The basic concern of the study Is for the future of the 
public school system and its financing. Only an evolving and 
changing school system grounded in equity and achieving efficiency 
throu^ dynamic participation by students and teachers can meet 
the challenge. 
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PART II 

RESTRUCTURING THE FINANCING OF 
EDUCATION TO MEET EMERGING NEEDS 

WILFRED J. BROWN 



CHAPTER ONE 



THE CASE FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT 
AND PROVISION OF EDUCATION 



Part I of this Project was concerned with the deciand for 
education and the Identification of the broad characteristics of 
an educational system which would fulfill the needs and aspira- 
tions of the Individual and satisfy the requirements of society* 
This exercise was carried c\ U largely In abstraction from con- 
stitutional, pol'ilcal or economic constraints or limitations. 

Part II the Project aas the objective of luentlfylng 
and examining principles underlying the procedures and mechanisms 
for satisfying the demand for education, In general, and of ex- 
ploring alternative ways of restructuring the financing of educa- 
tion to better achieve the Ideals Identified In Part I. This 
will, of necessity, be a less esoteric exercise than the former 
and this fact may help to explain why the major portion of the 
Project has remained focused on the needs and goals of education 
rather than on how they can be attained, 

Education finance Is a special application of the science 
of economics which may be defined as the way In which we use our 
United resources to attcnpt to satisfy unlimited hu&tan desires. 
In the broadeat sense » therefore, Part II of th« Project deals 
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with the framework of limitations or constraints within which we 
must pursue the ideals identified in Part I. 

In particular, it will examine principles underlying the 
financing of education in Canada, identify major trends in the way 
funds are being raised and spent for education at this time and, 
finally, explore some alternative strategies for change which seem 
consistent with the underlying principles of public finance and 
with the nature of the demand for education identified in Part I 
of the Project, and which seem capable of implementation within 
our federal system of government. 

Fol-owing this introduction, the present chapter examines 
the demand for public services such as education and the reasons 
why they rr.-jst be financed and, in most cases, provided by govern- 
ment. Since a federal system of government is characterized by 
constitutionally defined and decentralized spending responsibil- 
ities and revenue-raising powers. Chapter 2 will deal in some 
detail with the political and economic costs and benefits of 
decentralization and analyze the underlying causes of the cen- 
tralizing trends which have developed in recent decades. This 
will be followed, in Chapter 3, by a discussion of the possibility 
of finding an "ideal" distribution of spending responsibilities in 
a federal setting. Chapter A will consist of a discussion of some 
of the principles underlying the development of equitable and ef- 
ficient taxes and tax systems. 

Within the conceptual framework established in the first 
four chapters, it is proposed to explore in Chapter 5 the alter- 
native types of financial arrangements necessary to preserve the 
advantages of decentralised spending power essential to the sui- 
vival of tlie Canadian federal system and, in particular, to the 
achievement of some of the goals of education which require 
diversity, while at the same time reaping the revenue-raising 
and redistributive advantages of greater centralization. Follow- 
ing an examination of major trends in the way funds for education 
have been raised, distributed and spent in Canada in recent 
decades (Chapter 6), the paper will conclude with an exploration 
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of alternative strategies for restructuring the financing of 
education. Every effort will be made to focua on atrateglea 
ijhlch are consistent with, and which enhance. If possible, the 
alms of education which were Identified In Part I of the Project. 

Public Wants 

The purpose here Is to discuss the nature of public wanta 
and to demonstrate why they must be financed and. In most cases, 
provided for by governments.^ In addition, elementary and sec- 
ondary education will be clearly established as satlsfylr.g a 
special type of public want. 

In most western democracies the satisfaction of the var- 
ious demands for goods and services Is left to the pricing mech- 
anism in relatively free markets. Through a wide range of activ- 
ities this mechanism works reasonably well in allocating scarce 
resources among competing ends. There are, however, a number of 
conditions which arise, particularly in an industrialized society, 
where the market fails to secure an optimal allocation of scarce 
resources. Important among these situations is monopoly control 
where the Inherent nature or organization of an industry prevents 
free competition. This source of market Imperfection ic most 
commonly dealt with by legislation to control industrial organi- 
zation or to regulate the production and pricing policies of the 
Industry involved. 

A second source of imperfection in the pricing system 
arises from the fact that as societies become more complex, the 
welfare of any one person becomes more dependent on that of all 
others. This growing network of interdependenciea is caused In 
part by the fact that, as private firms attempt to satisfy 



One of the most influential writers in public finance in 
the last two decades has been Richard A. Musgrave. The diacussion 
in thia section of the paper la based in part on Musgrave U ideaa 
about public wanta. See Richard A. »ir;rave, The Theory of Public 
finance (Toronto: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1959} 628 p. 
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private wants, they generate social gains and losseo which are not 
accounted for In the market, 8o-*called externalities or spill- 
overs* 

A classic case of cost spillovers Involves a steel mill or 
a pulp mill which pollutes a nearby community's air and water 
supply* Air and water pollution Inflict social costs on the 
community In question, yet no private costs on the firms creating 
them* To the extent that each person's welfare depends on that of 
all others, the satisfaction of all private wants involves gains 
and losses which are not accounted for In the market* Deppndlng 
on the nature and severity of the Inefficiencies which arise 
from the spillovers of costs, remedies again Involve legislative 
action rather than public provision* 

We have only dealt, thus far, with the case of imperfec- 
tions In the market for private wants, chiefly monopoly power and 
spillovers* In order to correct these situations and achieve an 
allocation of resources more In line with societal preferences, 
the appropriate action consists of legislative controls* The 
major justification, however, for public Intervention In the 
allocation of resources Is In cases where the market mechanism 
either falls altogether or where there Is a political consensus 
that consumers would not choose to spend enough for a service If 
It were left to the market mechanism* 
Social Wants 

Social wants are those which are satisfied by services which are 
equally available to all citizens and which are therefore thought 
of as being consumed in equal amounts by all* Notable examples 
are public parks and national defense* Since people cannot, for 
practical reasons, be excluded from enjoyment of the benefits of 
these services they cannot be Induced to make voluntary payments 
for them* In short they will not reveal their true preferences 
for these services, at least not through a pricing mechanism 
where they vote by bidding with dollars* A political process 
oust be substituted for a pricing system and sny individual 
citizen mutt live with the group decision^ Just as be oust 
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live with the comnon price set in « market nechanino. However , 
while an Individual nay consume varying amounts of a private 
good or service, or none at all, at the going price, the same 
amount of a public good or service must be accepted by all* 

Education does not satisfy the strictest definition of 
a service which satisfies a social want because it is not auto- 
matically available to all nor consumed in equal amounts by all* 
Moreover, people can be excluded from the benefits of education 
by a pricing system. In short, education is not, in the strictest 
sense, a public good. 

To the extent, however, that there are broad social, po- 
litical and Gconomic benefits to all citizens arising from the 
exposure to a basic asiount of education for every individual, 
education does meet the definition of a service which satisfies 
a social want. While all levels of education satisfy both pri- 
vate and social wants, it is usually assumed that the social 
benefits are relatively less than the private benefits from 
each successively higher level of education* 
Merit Wants 

Unlike social wants which cannot be satisfied by a 
pricing mechanism, so-called merit wants can be met by the mar* 
kct because peuplc can be excluded from the services which satisfy 
them and thereby induced to make voluntary payments* The ratio- 
nale for public involvement in the satisfaction of merit wants is 
that individuals, if left to make free choices, will not consume 
enough of the service involved because a large proportion of the 
benefits derived are social rather than private* Here, in part, 
is what Musgrave, who developed the term 'Writ want", has to 
say on the subject: 

Such wants [merit want^ are met by services Subject to 
the exclusion principle and are satisfied by the market 
within the limits of effective demand* They become public 
vantfii if considered so meritorious that their satisfaction 
is provided for through the public budget, over and above 
what Is provided for through the market and paid for by 
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private buyers. Public services aimed at the satisfaction 

of merit wants Include svch Items as publicly furnished 

school luncheons I subsidized low-cost housing itnd free 

education. Alternatlvelyi certain wants may be stamped ' 

as undesirable, and their satisfaction may be discouraged 

2 

through penalty taxation, as In the case of liquor. 
The case for public support or provision of merit wants 
Is not as strong or unequivocal as that for social wants. Sup- 
porters of complete individual freedom might argue that public 
interference in the satisfaction of wants which could be satisfied 
privately Is an unwarranted Invasion of consumer sovereignty In a 

democratic society and should therefore be disallowed from the 
3 

public sector. This position docs not stand up for several 
reasons. 

In the first place > there are several services, notably 
education and health services i which are on the borderline be- 
Cweeri private and social wants. Individuals can be excluded 
from the private benefits but not from the public benefits. 
Everyone benefits from living In a better educated and healthier 
community* Secondly^ there are grounds for Interference In con* 
sumcr sovereignty on the gr^'ands of enlightened leadership based 
on wider or superior knowledge. It seems that this Is a somewhat 
doubtful argument > which could lead to public wants being deter- 
mined on an authoritarian basis, but here Is what Musgrave writes 
about It: 

While consumer sovereignty Is the general rule, situations 
may arise, within the context of a democratic community, 
where an Informed group Is Justified In imposing Its 

^Ibid., p. 13 

3 

Milton Friedman Is the best-known current writer who 
tends to support this position. It Is Friedman who Is often 
credited with the Idea of educational vouchers as a means of 
restoring free market competition and consumer choice to educa* 
tlon while still providing public financial support. 
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decisions on others. Few will deny that there is s esse for 
regulating the sale of drugs or for providing certain health 
facilities* The advantages of education are more evident to 
the informed than to the uninformed , thus Justifying compul- 
sion in the allocation of resources to education; interfere 
ence in the preference patterns of families may be directed 

at protecting the interest of minors; the freedom to belong 

4 

may override the freedom to exclude, and so forth* 

From the preceding discussion it is apparent that while 
education is a service which could be provided by means of a 
pricing system, it delivers sufficient social benefits to Justify 
its major financial support and provision by government. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
DECENTRALIZATION AND 
CENTRALIZATION 



A unique feature of Che federal form of government is a 
constitutionally defined division of spending powers and revenue 
sources between the central government and the second level of 
regional, provincial or state governments* The degree of "cen* 
tralization" or "rcgionalization** of these responsibilities and 
powers depends primarily on the groups which negotiated the 
federation. In addition to the economic, cultural, religious 
and linguistic interests which they represent, the founders 
bring to the original negotiations their biases concerning an 
appropriate degree of centralization or regionalization based 
on their view of the level of government best suited to administer 
the selection of public services provided in their own time. The 
division of spending and taxing powers which evolves subsequent 
to federation is determined by the historical , political and 
economic influences which successfully forge constitutional 
amendments and Judicial interpretations in later generations. 

It is appropriate to take an overview -A the major po« 
lit leal and economic factors which bring about decentralisation 
of spending powers and revenue means, followed by a discussion 
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of the problem* and difficulties Arising from iuch decentr«ll««- 
tlon, with ipeclflc reference to education. Folloi#lng thla ex- 
ploration of tone of the «aJor political and econonic benefits 
and costs of a decentralized system of government, an attenpt 
will be made to determine where along a spectrtsm extending from 
extreme decentralization to extreme centralization one would 
expect to find the "Ideal" distribution of spending responsibil- 
ities. (Chapter 3) 

The Case for Decentralization 

Political Arguments 

Perhaps the strongest case for decentralized authority, 
spending authority In particular, can be made on grounds of po- 
litical expediency. Historically, federal unions and the decen- 
tralization which Is characteristic of them, represent the only 
compromise which makes possible the union of diverse geographic, 
racial and cultural entitles. Secondly, In contrast to a unitary 
system of government, a decentralized federal system provides for 
a dispersal of political power which makes action highly visible 
regionally and locally, so that elected officials can be held 
accountable for decisions and penalised for uncertainties and 
mistaken Judgments. 

Thirdly, decentralization makes difficult the dictator* 
ship of a simple majority, particularly the permanent dictator- 
ship of one region or authority over the whole nation. It 
provides a set of chec<8 and balances against any one group 
obtaining too great s control over thp decentralized function. 
The dispersal of control over education In Canada, for example, 
has ensured that major Issues will (lot be settled by a single 
national majority. Under a highly decentralized system of 
education. If a citizen does not like the practices of his 
local school board, he can take his children to another school 
• system. Moreover, If he finds himself at odds with the educa- 
tional policies laid down for the entire province, It la poaslbie 
for hla to aove to aoothei province where educational pollclee 
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are more in keeping with his own Ideas about the kind of education 

his children should receive. The higher the degree of centralized 
authority, the less able the citizen is to avoid what may be, tn 
effect, the dictatorship of the simple majority. In education, 
the right of the citizen to have a voice in running his local 
schools and to a hl^h degree of choice have been important aspects 
of traditional North American political ideology. 

Fourthly, because it provides a variety of-approachea to 
provision of given public services, decentralized decision-making 
may offer a better hedge against uncertainties and mistaken Judg- 
ments. This may be particularly important in the case of services, 
such as education, where the costs and gains from alternative pro- 
grass are highly uncertain and resistant to precise measurement 
and evaluation. 

People often believe that experts should identify all our 
long-run goals, figure out the best educational program to 
achieve those goals, and provide this program to all puplla 
having appropriate abilities. Yet the main goal should 
probably be to provide adaptability, to hedge against 
uncertainty about goals, future technology, and the future 
environment in general. The probability is high that the 
judgment of any one group about the "right" educational 
program will be a mistake. A multiplicity of Judgments 
is more likely to include good decisions and to preserve 
or invest valuable features whose value cannot yet be 
perceived.^ 

A final important political argument in favour of decen- 
tralization is that local government is the foundation of dem- 
ocratic government — democracy at the grassroots. It is at the 
local level where the individual citizen is best able to be In- 
formed, to be heard and to exert his unique influence. 



Roland N. McKean Public Spending (New York: McGrtw-Hlll 
Book Company, Inc*, 1968) 168* 
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This is not a complete list or a full discussion of ttia 
political arguments for decentralization* There is room for 
disagreement on their selection and relative importance* The 
essential point is that the rationale for« and the overriding 
advantages of « a federal structure of government are political* 
If there were no strong case to be made for decentralized polit- 
ical authority, there would be no case for a federal system of 
government other than that it provides the expedient compromise 
without which there would be no nation* 
Economic Arguments 

The major economic argument in favour of multiple 
decision-making units concerns the satisfaction of local tastes 
and preferences. A large number of decision-making units enhances 
the possibility of satisfying individual preferences and of max- 
imizing total welfare* People who like the same things tend to 
group together and^ conversely, people who have been born and 
raised in the same community tend to develop a similar pattern of 
preferences for public services* When there are many decision* 
making units and a high degree of mobility« people are provided - 

with a degree of consumer choice for public goods approximating 

2 

that for private goods In a free market economy* In short, they 
can "vote with their feet", if necessary, to find the package of 
public services they prefer in the same sense that they can 
switch from one store to another to satisfy their preferences in 
private constmtption* 



One of the earliest and best discussions of a system of 
local governments as an approximation of a free market for public 
goods is Charles Tiebout, "A Pure Theory of Local Expendi- 
tures", Journal of Political Economy , 64 (October 1956) 416-24 
See also George Stigler, ^Tenable Range of Functions of Local 
Governnents" in Joint Economic Committee, Sub-coanittee on 
Fiscal Policy, Federal Expenditure Policy for Econoaic Growth 
and Stability . (Waahiogton, 1957) 21d«19« 
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Costs of Dccentraltzatton 

If there is a strong case for decentralization of public 
decision-making on both political and economic grounds, the queS' 
tion arises as to why the traditional North American ideology 
favouring a high dcf^ree of local autonomy appears to be losing 
strength. Moreover , why has there been a centralization or 
concentration of spending and decision-making in recent decades? 
A full investigation of the political aspects of this question, 
reasons for the apparent decline of citizer .erest and partic 
ipation in particular, are beyond the scope of this study. How- 
ever, a partial answer to the question will emerge from an exam* 
ination of the costs of decentralized decision*making« 
Production Costs 

The major disadvantage of multiple governments in terms 
of the production or delivery of public services is that some 
local or regional units may not be large enough to attain the 
lowest feasible unit cost of production. Certain services 
rendered by provinces or local authorities may be decreasing- 
cost industries in the sense that it may be possible to reduce 
unit costs by producing higher outputs per period than can be 
absorbed locally* When such production functions exist, the 
possibility of establishing larger units of production must be 
considered and the advantages in tenn3 of lower unit costs 
weighed against the political costs in terms of local autonomy* 
Very little is known about specific costs associated with alter- 
native production functions in edijcation* However, the disap- 
pearance of small rural schools and the consolidation of school 
boards in all Canadian provinces provides dramatic evidence that 
there have been perceived economies of scale in the delivery of 
educational services* 
Allocative Inefficiencies 

The major concern here is with distortions in the demand 
for and consumption of 'public services when government organi^a* 
tion is highly decentralized* Most of the costs of 
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decentralization in this sense stem from interdependencies. If 
the decisions snd actions of each conuunity or region tffect only 
thst jurisdiction, then it is difficult to justify interference 
by a higher level of government. When, however* decisions made in 
one jurisdiction affect the costs and gains in other jurisdic- 
tions* interdependencies arise and their existence constitutes the 
economic rationale for interference by a central government. 

It should be noted that this discussion abstracts from 
traditional or constitutional constraints upon the involvement of 
higher levels of government in the affairs of lower governments. 
Our concern here is with the existence of interdependencies and 
the inefficiencies t'o which they give rise, not with the insti- 
tutional obstacles to greater centralization, such as might be 
posed by traditions of local autonomy in education or by the 
British North America Act* The history cf intergovernmerftal 
fiscal relations in Canada suggests that once the ecoaomic case 
for involvement by higher governments is established, institu- 
tional constraints simply tax the ingenuity of politicians snd 
officials in finding ways to overcome or clrcuDvent them. 

The underlying cause of interdependencies among regions 
and among communities is the fact that people, effects and things 
move from place to place. As societies modernize and industrial- 
ize. Improved communication and transportation networks result in 
still greater mobility, of people in particular, resulting in an 
acceleration of interdependencies. The more people tnove about, 
the more widespread will be the concern for the state of health, 
education and general welfare of people in other comomnltles and 
regions. Thus, mainly because of mobility, social conditions and 
effects such as poverty, crime, disease, benefits and tax Impacts 
In one comminity become more and more the concern of people in all 
communities. In addition, the fact that industrialization has 
resulted in air and water pollutior* and these undesirable effects 
Influence jurisdictions beyond those where they originate, creates 
an additional type of Interdependency, noted earlier in connection 
tflth smrket failure and goverment Intervention. 
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The existence of Interdependencies among multiple re- 
gional and local authorities gives rise to several kinds of 
inefficiency in the allocation of resources. The most important 
of these is the problem of spillovers or externalities. When 
benefits from provision of a public service accrue to people 
outside the jurisdiction providing them or, conversely, when 
sooe of the costs are borne by people in other Jurisdictions, 

it is probable that too little or too much of the service will 
3 

be produced. 

A related difficulty steirsning from multiple govermnert 
authorities arises because individuals and firms may have an 
economic incentive to change location so as to increase exter- 
nalities. They will tend to locate where they can reap the 
benefits but avoid the costs of services provided by others. 
For example, the conditions of poverty, overcrowding and pol- 
lution fouAd in some large cities have induced many people to 
move to the suburbs, thereby retaining the advantages of working 
in the city but avoiding unpleasant living conditions and the 
costs of dealing with them. While there are a variety of re- 
sponses which local authorities may make, including payroll 
taxes, most of these measures will tend to induce still further 
reactions of people and firms attempting to reap benefits and 
avoid costs. The only possibility for a stable solution may be 
action by a senior level of government which is in a position to 
internalize the externalities. 

Dynamic Imbalances Between Aggregate Spending an d Revenue-Raising 
Powers 

While spending responsibilities and revenue sources may 
be roughly in balance for the senior levels of government when 
a federation is negotiated, it is unlikely that they will remain 



For an excellent discussion of externalities associated 
with spending for education see George F. Break, Interf;overn- 
mental Fiscal Relations in the United States (Washington, D.C. 
The Brookings Institution, 1967) Ch* III* 
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in balance over any substantial period of time. Social and eco- 
nomic conditions change and, with these changes, the priorities 
for desired public services also change. 

In addition, the relative importance of various sources oJ! 
revenue wax and wane. This problem is not as serious in a unltsr; 
state, where the central government can alter spending patterns 
and tax structures at will, as it is in a federal state, where 
the original division of powers, particularly spending powers, 
between the central and regional govera-nents is closely guarded. 

Iir.balances between spending responsibilities and revenue- 
raising powers have become particularly apparent in Canada in 
recent decades. Between 1947 and 1967 federal expenditure on 
goods and services increased only : rem 4.8 to 6.9 per cent of 
gross national expenditure while expenditur of provincial-local 
governments rose from 6.9 to 13.0 per cent. These statistics 
provide evidence of the dramatic increase in demand for such 
services as education, health and social welfare. Total spending 
for education Incrensed from 2,7 per cent of GN? in 1947 to ap- 
proxir^tely 8 per cent in 1967. The reason for this development 
has been mainly expansion of numbers: more children staying 
longer in school, requiring more plant, equipment and teachers. 
There l\ave also been expensive changes in the nature of the 
services: greater complexity and diversity of programs and 
courses requiring more highly trained personnel and more so- 
phisticated equipment and other resources. 

In an attempt to meet the heightened demand for educa- 
tion and ether provincial -local responsibilities, rates of old 
taxes have been raised, bases have been enlarged and new tax<>.s 
have been added. Despite these measures, the pressure to enlarge 
the spending of these governr.ents exceeded their ability or their 
willingness to increase tax yields from their own sources. Evi- 
dence of this situation is the rise in intergovernmental transfer 
payments in Canada, federal -provincial and provincial -local, which 
increased from $300 milli-.o in 1947 to $4,157 million in 1967, or 
from 7.8 to 19.5 per cent of total government spending. 
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There are several reasons for the apparent failure of 
provincial and local revenue sources to keep pace with the spend- 
ing of these levels of government. The main reason is that the 
yields of the major provincial and local taxes do not respond well 
to normal growth in the economy. This fact can be illustrated by 
comparing revenue elasticities of the major taxes in Canada with 
respect to gross national expenditure over the period 1933 to 
1965. The revenue elasticity of wealth taxes, primarily the real 
property tax on which municipalities rely, was 0.87 while that of 
consumption taxes, on which the provinces rely, was 1.12. The 
revenue elasticity of income taxes, which are exploited mainly by 
the federal government, was 1.66. The higher revenue elasticity 
of income taxes is explained by changes in income distribution 
profiles and by the degree of progression in rate structures. 

The revenue-raising ability of provinces and localities 
is further hampered by competition with other jurisdictions for 
relatively mobile individuals and businesses. To the extent 
that the lower levels of government are competing with each 
other by offering various mixes of public services in return 
for various types and levels of taxation, any one of them is 
limited in its freedom to act independently. If a jurisdiction 
raises existing taxes or Imposes new ones may^^rive away some 
individuals and businesses. 

High quality services supplied without charge to specific 
users tend to create their own demand. For example, high stan- 
dards of welfare aid or superior public schools attract additional 
fanulies who may add more to costs than to revenues. The extra 
buri en of taxes to pay for such superior services may drive some 
persons and businesses to move to other provinces or communities. 
To the extent that the increased taxes finance benefits accruing 
primarily to lower income groups, those persons and businesses 
driven out will have relatively high tax-paying capacity. The 
provinces have somewhat greater freedom than localities to vary 
tax rates and impose new taxes without fear of inter -provincial 
competition. However, they are not entirely free from this 
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hazard. In general, then, Inter-provlnclal and Inter-local Ity 
competition for business snd for wealthy residents curbs provin- 
cial and local Initiative for raising existing taxes or developing 
new and better tax bases. 

Another circumstance which tends to hamper municipalities 
or conununltles and, to a lesser extent, provinces In raising 
additional tax revenue Is the greater visibility of property and 
sales taxes and, hence, the greater political Impact of opposition 
exerted closer to home. Local opposition Is less likely to mani- 
fest Itself, for Instance, In t*ie case of a rise In the federally 
administered income tax than In the case of a municipally admin- 
istered property tax. Until recently such limitations on the 
revenue -raising capacities of localities and provinces have most 
acutely affected the financing of elementary and secondary educa^ 
tlon, which depended heavily on the property tax. In short, that 
public service which has grown most rapidly has been closely tied 
to the revenue source which politically has been most difficult 
to exploit and whose yield has been least responsive tr the grow- 
ing economy. It Is not surprising, therefore, that most of the 
growth In Intergovernmental transfers has been Induced by, or 
directly attributable to, expansion In spending for elementary 
and secondary education. 
Distributional Inequities 

Another problem associated with a decentralized form of 
government organization arises becaise of differences In levels 
of real Income among provinces and among localities within prov- 
inces. Jurisdictions with relatively low levels of real Income 
muse levy heavier tax burdens on their citizens to provide a 
similar standard of public services to those provided In wealthier 
communities. To the extent that the prevailing Ideas of social 
jusfclce or political expediency require alleviation of this 
situation, a redistribution of tax revenues Is required. The 
problem of differential tax burdens to provide similar services 
l8 aggravated by the fact thst municipalities of low Income have 
s need for higher cervices » particularly for higher social 
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services. There are Canadian provinces and communities where 
provlnclally or locally generated personal incomes are scarcely 
sufficient to support minimally acceptable standards of private 
consumption, let alone permit adequate support of such services 
as education. The long-term solution to the self -perpetuating 
cycle of low quality physical and hiiir.an resources, low incomes 
and inadequate public services may be either out-migration or 
comprenensive regional development schemes to raise growth 
rates and bring the factors of production, labour in particular » 
into line with standards elsewhere in the nation. 

It is not the purpose of this study to evaluate the 
success of federal redistribution programs. An examination of 
changes in observed provincial income levels, however, suggests 
that, collectively these schcr.es have not succeeded in narrowing 
the inter-provinci-il gap in wealth to any substantial degree. 
In 1950 the personal income per person in the poorest province 
was 51.0 per cent of the national average while that of the 
richest province was 122.3 per cent. By 1970, the corresponding 
percentages were 63.9 and 118.1. At this rate of speed in closing 
the gap, it wlU take until about 2025 for the poorest province 
to reach even the national average of personal income per person. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



IN SEARCH OF AN 
IDEAL CONSTITUTION 



The discussion in Chapter Two identified some of the 
major political and economic costs and gains associated with de- 
centralization and centralization in a federal system of govern- 
ment* No attempt was made to determine where along a spectrum 
extending from extreme decentralization to extreme centralization 
one would expect to find the "ideal" distribution of spending 
responsibilities. The purpose here is to explore the following 
normative question: Uow should the spending responsibilities 
for public services be distributed among levels of government 
in a federal state? Unfortunately ^ this can only be done in 
economic terms* 

It must be acknowledged that to isolate purely economic 
factors from all of the other influences which give rise to the 
political compromise which is a federal union is both arbitrary 
and unrealistic. While economic considerations have undoubtedly 
influenced the division of political authority in Canada^ for 
examplei it would be overstating the matter to suggest that they 
were 6f overriding iinportance. It ii obvious that cultural and 
linguistic divisions and geography were of greater importance. 
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It is useful, nevertheless, as an acadcnlc exercise , take a 
purely logical approach to determining the division of^ political 
authority in a multi-level governnent structure. Such a procedure 
will produce a highly oversimplified model or prescription for an 
economically efficient division of responsibility among separate 
levels of governi':ient, but it may be possible then to introduce a 
nucber of qualifications to the basic model, modifying and com- 
plicating it considerably to bring it closer to political reality. 
It is this procedure which will be followed here. 
Consunptlon Cooy^raphic Rant^c of Benefits 

National defense delivers benefits which, broadly speak- 
ing, arc indivisible air^ong the entire population. In other words, 
the only unit which can be defined to include all beneficiaries 
of this service is the nation. To t :c extent that the benefits 
from defense operations in one region entend to the entire pop- 
ulation of a country, for example, there is an economic argument 
for their provision by the central government even if ciost of 
their immediate and short-term benefits are regional. In con- 
trast, a local fire department provides protection whxch generally 
benefits the citizens of a fairly restricted geographical area; 
thus it can be argued that the provision of £lre protection is a 
local governsnent function.^ 

The examples of defense and fire protection suggest that 
one economic criterion for the distribution of responsibilities 
among levels of government is the geog ^.^'-^ range of the effects 
of the service in question. The boundaries of jurisdictions would 
be set according to the spatial characteris.lcs of benefits and 
tax-base regions would presumably be adjusted to match. This, 



For a detaile*^ attempt to classify additional services 
of local governments according to the spatial incidence of 
benefits see, Warner W. Hirsch "Local versus Areawide Urban 
Government Services", National Tax Journal s 17, no. 4 
(December 1964), 331*39, 
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of cO'irse, l8 an oversimplified general rule* Even vhen discus* 
sion is restricted to the economic aspects of federalism, iatpor- 
tant qualifications must be introduced. 

In the first place, since the scope of the effects of a 
given public service will probably not be the same for any two 
services, the appropriate geographical unit will be variously 
defined, leading to a different collective unit for each service 
provided* The organizational costs of instituting such separate 
Jurisdictions preclude most public services from having wholly 
independent special -purpose political jurisdictions* In practice, 
a common Jurisdiction has to be responsible for providing several 
public services despite the fact that its boundaries do not coin- 
cide with those of the most "efficient** geographical area for 
organizing any given service* 

Another important limitation of the oversimplified rule 
arises from the costs associated with collective decisio'.i^aking. 
Generally speaking, it is easier and less costly for I9OOO people 
in a given locality to be directly involved in making a collective 
decision than it is for 10,000 so that, in a democratic system, 
the optimal size of a governmental unit to provide a given serv- 
ice may be somewhat smaller tt^an that which is large enough to 
internalize all benefits and costs* The point is that, in 
addition to the costs arising from the provision of th** service, 
there are the costs of making decisions about Che service which 
should be taken into account in determining the **ef ficlent" 
level of government to have responsibility for providing a given 
public good* 

Finally, the range of externalities or spillovers from 

2 

a collective good can never be precisely determined* This 



Some aspects of the relationship between intergovernmental 
fiscal transfers and externalities are discussed by Albert Breton^ 
•'A Theory of Government Grants'', The Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science , (Vol. 31, May 1965 pp. 173-187). 
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problem of the Indetenninacy of spillovers Is nowhere more appar- 
ent than m the case of education."^ Education It one of those 
public services which provides benefits which are both "Individ- 
ual** and "collective" In nature. It clearly benefits directly 
the Individuals educated and their families In the sense of 
providing cconor.ic benefits such as earning ability. There Is 
considerable controversy over the precise measurement of the 
value of these benefits but there Is no disagreement that they 
are conferred. It is equally likely that all cltUens of a 
consuinlty also benefit from the education provided for the in- 
dividuals of that community, although there Is disagreement over 
Che measurement of the benefit and the range and timing of Its 
distribution. To sone extent, then, educational services are 
"coi: ctive" in the sane sense as fire protection. However, 
unlike fire protection, the spillovers or externalities from 
the educational services provided In a given community or 
province may extend far beyond Its own boundaries by virtue 
of the freedom of Individuals to migrate from one community 
to another. The more people migrate, the greater the exter- 
nalities or spina ers generated. To the extent that people 
migrate short distances, spillovers will be greatest In neigh- 
bouring communities or kept within the region or the nation 
depending on how far they roam. Spillovers, positive and 
negative, may even extend beyond national boundaries. 

Migration among regions of a country generates "spill- 
out" educational benefits from losing jurisdictions, and "splllln" 
educational benefits to receiving jurisdictions. Thus, taxpayers 
in Sydney, Nova Scotia, for example, may recognize that in educat- 
ing with local funds children who will later migrate to other 



"^Very little is known about the quantitative Importance of 
externalities since very little empirical work has been done. 
See, however. Burton A. Welsbrod, External Benefits of Public 
Education: An Economic Anslvsis , (Princeton, H.J*: Princeton 
University, 1964). 
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municipalities they are. In effect subsidizing other communities* 
Recognizing this they may, through their local governmentt de^dde 
to Invest less In their children's education than might oChen ise 
be the case* It Is possible that Sydney Is being subsidized cr 
has In the past been subsidized by other communities to the 
extent that people educated elsewhere move to Sydney to work* 
Such "splllln** benefits may or may not neutralize the "spillout" 
benefits and knowledge of the **balance'* may or may not have ef- 
fects on the expenditure decisions of local authorities* 
Production — Economies of Scale 

The discussion thus far has been In terms of the geo* 
graphical or spatial range of benefits In the consumption of 
public services* Another possible criterion for an economically 
optimum constitution, or at least a dimension of the problem 
which should be explored, is economies of scale in production of 
public services* At the practical level, much of the discussion 
of greater centralization of government responsibilities seems to 
be In terms of achieving greater technical efficiency or, more 
specifically, of achieving greater economies of scale* For 
example, many advocates of Maritime and Prairie Union In Canada 
stress economies of scale in the production of public services* 
Similarly, much of the argument In favour of larger units of 
school administration has %een in terms of more efficient 
production* 

The technically efficient unit of production is one Just 
large enough to attain the lowest feasible unit cost of producing 
a given result* In education, for example, the technically ef- 
ficient school board would be the one Just large enough to achieve 
given educational objectives at the lowest attainable cost per 
pupil* A simple constlcutlonal model based on technical efficient 
cy In production would suggest that responsibilities for service 
functions be allotted to conform to lowest cost considerations* 

Despite the logical appeal of such a prescription » there 
•re severe conceptual and enpiricaX liaitations which make it 
even less applicable to the deterainacioQ of an efficient 
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constitution than that based on the spatial characteristics of 
benefits discussed above. Only the briefest summary of these 
problems will be attempted here. Just as the spatial character- 
istics of benefits derived from no two public services are likely 
to be the sane, similarly no two public services are likely to 
have the saone technically efficient size in terras of population 
or area served. In addition, due to the absence of empirical 
work, very little is known about the shape of cost curves for 
most public services, and especially for education. Finally, of 
course, the strict application of the technical efficiency rule 
might minimize production costs but would Ignore the demand 
side, nanely, the maxiffiization of Individual and social benefits 
and the spatial distribution of benefits rule discussed previous- 
ly. An "efficient*' constitution would undoubtedly require atten- 
tion to both the demand and the supply conditions of public serv 
ices* Under either prescription or under one which attempts to 
combine the two in some fashion, the level of government which 
is assigned service responsibility may not have a sufficiently 
large tax base for assumption of full fiscal responsibility. 

It is apparent from the discussion in this and the pre- 
vious chapter, that the decentralization of powers and responsi- 
bllltles which is characteristic of federal systems of government 
is subject to some major political and economic costs and gains. 
On the positive side, formal decentralization of political au- 
thority is the only compromise which makes national union pos- 
sible. In addition, there is reason to believe that a high 
degree of decentralization of decision-making in the provision 
of public services provides a better selection or mix of collec- 
tive goods and services than yielded by a highly centralized 
system and therefore more effectively maximizes total welfare. 
Offset against these positive features are some important costs 
or disadvantages associated with a high degree of decentralization 
and which give rise to the need for intergovernmental fiscal nech- 
anisms for their alleviatioa. In tetios of the allocation aspects 
of government activity^ two major problems may be noted. The 
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ar.C co„.ist. of allocative ine££icie„ces « • resul o£ s i 

over tl«e between the divi.ion o£ .pending re.pon.ibiU 1 • 
evenue source, an^ng level. o£ gover^ent. In ten., o t^e 
stributional activities o£ governments, the »aiar prob^e» 
Sins £ro« decentralized gover™.ent o^^--^;;-;; 

the lower levels o£ government and the resulting 

necessar, to provide .ini.aU, --^^^ " ^ . 
,.Uc services. Alternative //^^^^^^^^^^^ 
»ents £or overcoming these costs or disadvantages ° 
government, their economic e££ects on spending decision o£ the 
onor in particular, will be discussed later in the pape . 

It seems apparent £rom the discussion o£ possible 
scriptions £or an ideal distribution o£ powers in a £ederal 

tern o£ sover^nt that, even in purely economic terms ^ 
simple model is lively to be £ound. Conflict between cental 
Ua ion and decentralization, which is present in all £orms o£ 
ization ana federal systems of govern- 

human organization, is endemic to federa y 

► . M.Hcate and dynamic balance between 
ment. which represent a delicate an y 

the two extremes. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
SOME PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 



Because o£ the collective benefits they confer, most 
public services oust be financed by taxation which, by defini- 
tion. Involves compulsion. Even though the taxes In a democracy 
must meet with the approval of a simple majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, no individual can choose not to pay. 
In view of this compulsory aspect, the behaviour of Individuals 
and institutions can be greatly affected by the kinds of taxes 
which are levied and the manner of their collection. In short, 
the selection of taxes to be levied and the distribution of the 
burden among taxpayers can have profound effects on the func- 
tioning of the economy and on the achievement of the goals of 
soc lety. 

For these general reasons and because most funds for 
education are raised by means of taxation. It Is appropriate to 
consider some of the major criteria which must be applied In 
the development of a tax structure. A full treatment of this 
topic is beyond the scope of this paper. However, It Is essen- 
tial to consider the matter of equity in the distribution of 
tax burdens. Equity Is now widely regarded at the first 
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principle of taxation. Passing attention will also be given to 
the principlea of economic neutrality and efficiency in collection 
and compliance. 

The adequacy of various tax sources which some may con- 
sider a principle of taxation can only be considered in relation 
to spending needs. It seemed » therefore » that the matter of the 
adequacy of tax sources to meet spending needs shmild be dealt 
with as a cost of decentralization rather than as a principle of 
taxation* It was therefore discussed in Chapter 2 under the 
heading of Aggregate Imbalances Between Spending Needs and 
Revenue Means. Strategies for dealing with the adequacy problesi 
are dealt with in Chapter 5. 

Equity 

The concept of equity in taxation refers to the value 
judgement of contemporary society about how the burden of taxa- 
tion should be distributed among individual and corporate tax- 
payers. There are two major aspects to a consideration of the 
equity problem. The first concerns the proper treatment of tax* 
payers in like circumstances while the second , and much more 
complex problem^ concerns the desirable treatment of taxpayers 
in unlike or different circumstances. These two aspects or kinds 
of equity are sometimes referred to as horizontal and vertical 
equity^ respectively. 

The universally accepted rule in public finance is that 
taxpayers who are equal in all relevant circumstances should 
receive equal treatment. The normative rule of **equal treatment 
of equals** applies as much to the matter of burdens of taxation 
to pay for public services as it does to that of access to 
benefits. 

As for the equitable treatment of unequals for taxation 
purposes, there are two main standards or principles, "benefit** 
and •••billty-to-pay*'. 
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The Benefit Principle 

As the tenn implies, the benefit principle attempts to 
relate the tax burden on the individual, household or corporation 
to the benefits received from a government service* It dominated 
the thinking and vritings of many early public finance theorists 
and is based on a sir.ple extension of the coinmercial principle 
that people should pay for goods and services according to the 
amount they use* According to the benefit principle, it is 
inherently inequitable or unfair to make some people pay for 
what others receive, is damaging to economic incentives and 
results in a suboptimal allocation of resources. 

The arguiment that governments should follow the rules of 
business collapses when we consider that most services in the 
public sector are undertaken specifically because the benefits 
do not accrue to individuals and can therefore not be sold to 
individuals by means of a pricing systemt 

There is, however, a limited range of public activities 
for which the benefit principle could be applied, provided two 
conditions are met: (1) the individual benefits conveyed can be 
measured and (2) the resulting pattern of burden distribution 
meets current standards of equity* For most government activ- 
ities where these conditions hold, direct sale of the services 
is a better method of financing than benefit taxation* Examples 
of such services are electrical power and water supplies* 

The best contemporary examples of the widespread use of 
the benefit principle of taxation are the gasoline tax to pay 
for highways and that portion of the property tax used to fi* 
nance municipal overhead, namely, fire and police protection, 
sewage service, etc* Property owners, as such, benefit directly 
from these services and would have to provide for them privately 
were it not for the government activity* 
t Most services which satisfy the first condition noted 

I above do not satisfy the second one and, therefore, cannot be 

I financed on the basis of the benefit principle* Educationt as 

I 

I noted earlier^ conveys some measurable benefits directly to 

t 
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individuals; but the rationale for its public provision is the 
fact that it conveys important social benefits, giving it the 
characteristics of a so-called merit want. More important still, 
the pattern of distribution of the tax burden that would result 
from application of the benefit principle is totally contrary to 
that regarded as equitable in contemporary society. For example, 
some Iarge» low Income families might have to give up some of the 
essentials of a minimum standard of livin^^ to provide their chil* 
dren with basic education. 

In short, application of the benefit principle to taxation 
for education would defeat the very purposes of the service the 
revenue was intended to support. For most social services, and 
especially for elementary education, reliance must be placed on 
the "ability" principle of taxation if equity is to be achieved. 
The Ability-to-Pay Principle 

The basis of taxation which is almost universally ac- 
cepted today as a means of raising funds for most social services 
is ability-to-?ay. By "ability" is meant the economic well-being 
or standard of living enjoyed by the individual or corporate 
taxpayer. 

There are three basic measures of economic well-being or 
ability-to<-pay: income received; wealth possessed; and income 
spent. Income is the amount available to a person for spending 
or for saving during a given period* The amount of goods and 
services acquired and the amount of savings made are, in turn, 
the primary determinants of how this person lives during the 
period. Income, therefore, is widely regarded as the best 
single criterion of economic well-being and, therefore, of 
ability to pay taxes. ThlB is one of the reasons for the de« 
velopment and rapid growth in Importance of the peraonal income 
tax in the last SO years. 

While income received ia the major determinant of eco- 
nomic well»being for most of the population, ability is also 
influenced to some extent by wealth posaessed. For example, 
two people with equal incomes but different emounts of 
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accunulrced wealth are not equally well off* It matters not 
whether the greater wealth was saved out of earnings over time, 
was inherited or cane as a windfall* The man of greater wealth 
has more security against adversity, more freedom of action and 
can enjoy a higher level of current consumption because he needs 
less current savings as a hedge against, uncertainty* In addition^ 
he can, by drawing on his wealth each year, add further still to 
his standard of living* The only substantial wealth possessed by 
a large segment of society is Invested in a home* That portion 
of the real property tax not used to finance municipal overhead 
may therefore be regarded as a tax based on ability as measured 
by wealth possessed, 

A person with a high income can enjoy a high standard of 
living* However, a person with considerable wealth, particularly 
an older person living in his own home, may not be able to enjoy 
a high standard of living because he has a low Income* To this 
extent, wealth possessed is not as good a criterion of overall 
economic well-being as Income received and the property tax 
cannot be regarded as an effective tax based on ablllty-to-pay. 

Many vnriters over the years, notably J»S* Mill In his 
Principles o£ Political Econorr.y , have argued that the appropri- 
ate measure of ability Is neither income received nor wealth 
possessed but the amount of both actually spent for consumption 
In a given period* Mill claimed that neither income nor wealth 
yield any satisfaction until they are consumed* Against the 
case for expcndltwo taxation Is the fact that a tax system 
based solely on consumption would seriously discriminate against 
those who were forced to spend high proportions of current Income, 
namely, the majority of low-Income people* Because of the double 
taxation of savings Inherent in an Income tax. It Is often argued 
that a tax system based solely on the Income tax would seriously 
restrict saving and capital investment. A partial use of a tax 
based on spendlngs, principally a sales or excise tax, helps to 
offset the discrixiklnatlon against savings, inherent In an income 
tax* 
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From this outline of alternative bases of taxation, it 
is apparent tha*: there are arguments for and against all three 
major bases of taxation* This fact, in addition to sheer po- 
litical expediency, is why most modern tax systems have individ- 
ual taxes based on each of income, wealth and spending. For both 
theoretical and administrative reasons, however, economic well- 
being and ability-to-pay taxes are best defined in terms of 
Income, For these reasons an income tax is now almost univer- 
sally regarded by tax men, administrators and society as the 
most equitable ability-to-pay tax* 

We have already attempted to explain that to provide for 
most social services, including elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, using the benefit approach to equity would distribute the 
tax burden in such a way as to defeat the very purposes for 
public provision of the services in the first place. The alter- 
native basis for an equitable distribution of tax burdens for 
social services is ability-to-pay and we have Just seen that an 
income tax results in the most equitable distribution of tax 
burdens* On the basis of tax principles, therefore, one can 
only conclude that most social services and elementary and sec- 
ondary education in particular should be paid for by means of 
an income tax* Since wealth is not regarded as a primary indi- 
cator of ability-to-pay there is very little justification in 
terms of tax equity for a real property tax to pay for educa- 
tion* The strongest case for a property tax is as a benefit- 
based levy to pay for local services which benefit property 
owners directly, namely, fire and police protection, sewage 
service, etc* A general sales, expenditure or value-added tax 
is usually justified on grounds of ability-to-pay* Uowevet, as 
noted earlier, amount spent is inferior to income received as a 
measure of ability-to-pay* The major objection to general 
consumption taxes in terms of ability-to-pay is usually met by 
the provision of exemptions for essential Items such as food 
and drugs or by tax credits against income tax payable. 
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Sales taxes on specific Items of expenditure (e.g. excise 
taxes) cannot be justified on grounds of ablUty-to-pay. They 
must be defended either on the benefit basis or because they 
discourage consumption of commodities which are felt to have 
harmful social consequences (I.e. negative "merit" goods). An 
example of a specific sales tax to pay for a specific service Is 
the gasoline tax to pay for roads, already noted. An example of 
taxes which had elements of penalty for bad social effects, at 
least In their origins, were those on liquor and tobacco. 

Although we nave considered the alternative bases of an 
equitable tax system, namely, benefits received snd ablllty-to- 
pay, and also the three major alternative measures of ablllty-to- 
pay, we have yet to consider the equitable treatment of unequals 
under abillty-to-pay. Vnder the benefit principle tax burdens 
are distributed among taxpayers In direct proportion to benefits 
received. How do we determine the relative tax burdens among 
individuals of varying abillty-to-pay, however It Is measured, 
when there Is no explicit relationship between the distribution 
of tax burdens and benefits? 

Equal Treatment of Unequals Under the Ability Principle 

In theory, the following discussion could take place in 
terms of income, wealth or spending; but as a practical matter, 
only Income lends itself to the full range of alternatives. In 
addition, income is the widely accepted measure of ability and 
is used in the following discussion for that reason. 

Suppose that household A has an Income of $3,000 and 
household B has an Income of $10,000. Should they both pay the 
sane number of dollars in taxation (a regressive tax), the same 
percentage of Income (a proportional tax) or should household B 
pay a larger percentage of Income than household A (a progressive 
tax)? For at least a century, until recent years, economists 
attempted to Interpret ability and devise an equitable type of 
rate structure for taxes in terms of the sacrifice or disutility 
suffered in giving up units of wealth, income or spending power 
in taxes. In recent years, however, these so-called "sacrifice 
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doctrines'^ or, more specifically, the assumptions underlying them 
have been seriously questioned. Since these assumptions have 
implications for the ultimate success of any rational approach to 
problems in public finance, they should be noted: (1) the mar- 
ginal or additional utility gained by the individuals from sue* 
cessive dollars of income declines as income rises and (2) all 
persons have an equal capacity for enjoyment of income. The 
principle of diminishing marginal utility was an application to 
income and wealth of the experience of a person who normally 
derives less and less satisfaction from the consumption of each 
additional unit of food or drink* After a century of theorizing, 
economists are begint^ ng to accept something most of us know from 
personal experience, namely, that as a person's income rises and 
he becomes accustomed to a higher level of living, his desire to 
maintain it and to increase it further Is Just as intense as the 
previous desires were for the lower levels of income! As for 
the second assumption underlying the sacrifice doctrines, modern 
economic theory denies the possibility of comparing the utility 
or disutility of different persons. 

Wherever administratively feasible, a progressive rate 
structure is preferred over either a proportional or regressive 
one. There are no theoretical grounds for this preference. It 
rests simply on the fact that the consensus of contemporary 
society seems to regard progression as necessary for equity* 
Although progressive rate structures undoubtedly have some ad* 
verse incentive effects, predictions that they have disastrous 
effects on the economy and on incentives to work and invest have 
never materialized. 
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other Principles of Taxation 

The concept of equity in taxation is of such critical 
importance in developing a rationale for financing social serv- 
icest elementary and secondary education in particular, that I 
have chosen to discuss It nuch more fully than the other criteria, 
chiefly efficiency* Most current writing on taxation. Including 
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the report of the Carter Royal Cotnmission, widely regarded as a 
landmark in this field, gives equity higher priority than effi- 
ciency in taxation. All that will be attempted here is a simple 
listing of the characteristics of what is generally regarded as 
••good taxation" from the viewpoint of efficiency and economic 
effects. 

An efficient tax system is one which minimizes the costs 
of collection and compliance consistent with effective enforce- 
ment. It involves keeping the real costs of administration and 
collection to a mmirium and also the costs to the taxpayers of 
cor.pliance with tax laws. In terms of economic effects, an ideal 
tax system will be economically neutral In the sense that it will 
not interfere with the attainment of the optimum allocation and 
use of resources. In other words, the tax structure will not 
have any unintended effects on the economy. 

The principles of taxation outlined here can be applied 
to the development of a highly equitable and efficient tax sys- 
tem. The recommendations of the Carter Royal Commission consti- 
tute a carefully Integrated plan for just such a system. Although 
these principles were carefully developed by several generations 
of tax nien from several countries, there are no tax systems which 
apply them consistently. 

The reason for the failure to apply principles of equi- 
table and efficient taxation to produce a system which measures 
high on all criteria of equity and efficiency is very simple. 
Decisions about tax reform are political and, as such, Involve 
cc?mpromise. If there Is any principle governing political be- 
haviour it is the minimization of political pain, the maxi- 
mization of political pleasure and, ultimately, the maximization 
of votes. All taxation involves political pain of some degree so 
that politicians have a vested interest in making taxes seem 
invisible and relatively painless regardless of consequences for 
equity and efficiency. 

Despite the political realities of Implementing tsx 
Bforma and of preserving their beneficial results as polltlclaas 
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Juggle to make good on spending promises, it is important to 
know and understand principles o£ equitable and efficient t«x«^ 
tlon and to consider changes in education finance which are 
Initially consistent with then* In doing so, one can at least 
formulate desirable goals and proceed, however slowly and 
imperfectly, toward their attainment* 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
ALTERNATIVE FISCAL MECHANISMS 



In Chapter 2 the major problems associated with financing 
social services in a federal system were outlined under the head- 
ing of Costs of Decentralization. The first was the problem of 
providing lower levels of government with adequate revenue to 
carry out their service responsibilities in ^iggregate terms. 
This will be referred to as the Adequacy problem. The second 
was the problem posed by real income differences among lower 
level governments and the consequent necessity to impose dif- 
ferential tax burdens in order to provide comparable standards 
of service. This will be referred to as the Redistribution 
problem. The present chapter will briefly discuss major alter- 
native ways of dealing with these problems. 

Basically there are three methods by which governments 
obtain funds: levy their own taxes; obtain revenue transfers 
from other levels of government; or borrow. Borrowing is an 
important source of funds for capital outlay but it is not a 
normal source of operating revenue, and will not be dealt with 
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in this study. Our major concern here is with tax coordination 
between levels of government and Intergovernmental transfer 
payments • 

Adequacy 

If a government has the spending responsibility for a 
public service » it has the authority to determine three things: 
the nature and content of the service; the amount to be aupplled; 
and the method of production and delivery* If* in addition, it 
has the power to Impose and collect taxes necessary to raise 
funds to finance these services and sufficient to meet these 
responsibilities, it has both service responsibility and fiscal 
responsibility* The general rule of public finance which seems 
to have wide acceptance is that a government operating agency 
should be provided with sufficient funds to support its service 
responsibilities up to explicit or Implicit minimum standards* 

In Canada as In other federal unions » there are arbitrary 
constitutional divisions between service and fiscal responsibil- 
ities* Even if the revenue raising capacity of the governments 
was adequate when the divisions of authority were made, they 
tend to grow at different rates and In different directions over 
time with the result that the level of government with the serv- 
ice responsibility does not necessarily, or even frequently, have 
the revenue-raising capacity to carry out Its service responsi- 
bilities* 

In such a situation there are two major alternative so- 
lutions: service functions can be shifted to the level of govern- 
ment which pays for them, or fiscal arrangements can provide 
adequate funds to the level with the service responsibility* 
Since the division of service responsibility usually is more 
carefully specified constitutionally and protected thereafter, 
the most common solution to the problem of aggregate Inadequacy 
has been some type of Intergovernmental flacal arrangement* 

There are two major fonbA of Intergovernmental fiscal 
arrangement, tax coordination and fiscal transfers or grants* 
Tax coordination should receive major attention la dealing with 
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the Adequacy problem. With one major exception, a so-called 
derivation transfer, we shall deal with fiscal transfers in 
connection with the question of redistribution among units at 
a given level of government* The reason that derivation trans- 
fers may be considered a reasonable alternative to tax coordina- 
tion, in striking a balance between spending responsibilities and 
sources of revenue, is that they merely transfer, from the higher 
level to the lower level of government, taxes levied by the donor 
within the recipient's own borders and embody no redistribution. 
Tax Coordination 

Before discussing types of cooperative tax arrangements, 
it will be useful to comment briefly on the overall division of 
tax powers in a federal system. The two extremes of division are 
complete separation of major tax sources or, joint access to all 
tax sources. 

Rigid separation generally has the greatest appeal when a 
constitution is being negotiated since it avoids administrative 
duplication and gives promise of minimizing later controversy, 
particularly if the expected division of revenues is adequate to 
meet service responsibilities at the time of federation. It has 
the weakness of being inflexible. It cannot easily adapt to 
changing priorities for public services, to varying elasticities 
of yield, or to the changing importance of various forms of 
taxation. 

On the other hand, joint access of the two senior levels 
of government to all revenue sources may, in the absence of 
cooperation or coordination between them produce a chaotic "tax 
jungle" with both levels levying the same types of taxes and a 
disproportionate amount of the yield being spent on duplicated 
administrative costs. Such a situation will likely lead to very 
high total tax rates, and could produce counteracting fiscal 
policies. 

However, if governments recognize the mutual advantages 
of working together, joint access may offer the most satisfactory 
means of ensuring adequate revenue coverage* Broadly speakiiig> 
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then, Joint legal access to tax sources may result in the worst 
or the best possible tax arrangements, depending on the degree of 
cooperation among the senior levels of government. History has 
shown that such relations are only possible after a federation 
has achieved a high degree of nnturity and stability. Arrange- 
ments which can promote the advantageous features of joint access 
are tax rental and tax sharing. 

Tax rental requires that a regional government refrain 
from exploiting a tax source to which it has legal access, in 
return for a negotiated percentage oi the collections made within 
its region by a higher level of government. The advantage of tax 
rental agreements for such levies as income tax are that they 
(1) help facilitate equitable treatment of Individual taxpayers 
among provinces, and (2) permit a central government to pursue 
economic policies with less likelihood of having them neutralized 
by the provinces. The proceeds of tax rental agreements are, of 
course, derivation transfers in that, in the absence of equaliza- 
tion or stabilization clauses, they are proportionate to the 
revenue derived from the recipient's own jurisdiction. Tax 
rental agreements have some serious disadvantages* Firstly, the 
recipient governments forfeit a degree of autonomy in that they 
are not free to vary the tax base or the tax rate. Since the 
productivity of provincially levied taxes is low and their 
incidence either regressive or only slightly progressive, there 
is little a province can do to increase revenues significantly 
during the term of an agreement. Second, tax rentals violate 
the principle of fiscal responsibility, namely, that each govern- 
ment should be accountable to its own electorate for its taxing 
and spending decisions* For example, the political pain of 
raising funds should fall on the same level of government which 
has the political pleasure of spending them* 

Tax rental constituted the major federal-provincial fiscal 
mechanism used in Canada between 1942 and 1962, Early in World 
War II f the federal government was able to persuade the provinces 
to rellaqulab their otm personal and corporation incone tax 
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fields In return for unconditional ''rental" payments. Possession 
of undisputed control of the Income tax permitted the federal 
government to pursue the war effort to the fullest extent. Rent- 
al agreements, first made In 1942, were renegotiated every five 
years and eventually covered the period 1942 to 1962 using rental 
formulas which became progressively more generous from period to 
period. Quebec refused to participate In tax rental agreements 
on grounds that the concept was Incompatible with her constitu- 
tional rights. This fact, coupled with the other problems noted 
above, led in 1962 to the replacement of tax rental by a form of 
tax sharing In Canada. 

Tax sharing arrangements, by which both levels of govern- 
ment, after negotiating a mutually acceptable tax base, are free 
to vary the rates as they choose, overcome some of the disadvan- 
tages of tax rental. The governments usually agree to have the 
central government collect the total tax. Except for the agree- 
ment of a common tax base, such arrangements do not erode the 
autonomy or political responsibility of either government with 
respect to variations In the rates of taxation. They may, how- 
ever, to the extent that one level may raise while the other 
level reduces Its rates on the same tax, Impair the ability of 
the central government to direct economic policy In the national 
Interest. 

Under the 1962-67 tax sharing agreement as It applied 
to personal Income tax, the federal government imposed a nation- 
al "basic tax" which It then reduced or abated by a negotiated 
percentage In order to "make room" for the provincial taxes. For 
the first time In 1962 the federal government and the provlncea 
also entered Into formal tax collection agreements under which 
the federal government agreed to collect, free of charge, pro- 
vincial personal and corporate Income taxes without any limit 
on the amount collected. Thus, the provinces were free to tax 
at rates beyond the federal abatement, the only condition being 
that the provincial and federal tax bases had to be identical. 
All provinces except Quebec chose to have their perioiul Incont 
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taxes collected by Ottawa. In addition , Ottawa collected corpo* 
ration income taxeb for all provinces except Ontario and Quebec. 

Throughout the series of tax rental and tax sharing 
agreements there has been an incessant struggle by the provinces 
to increase their share of the federally collected income tax 
and the federal government has» in fact, given up more and more 
to the provinces. This trend will be documented in the next 
chapter. It is sufficient to note here that it was the successive 
federal abatements or reductions of income tax in favour of the 
provinces which was the major factor enabling the provinces to 
expand their activities in the social service field and» in 
particular y to assume a much greater share of the costs of 
education. 

In addition to the basic division of tax revenues, there 
are a number of supplementary mechanisms for ensuring flexibility 
In adjusting sources of revenue to changed spending priorities: 
tax credits, tax deductions, revenue guarantees, and payments in 
lieu of taxes. Despite the Importance of some of these tech«> 
niques, a detailed discussion of them is beyond the scope of 
this paper. 
Redistribution 

The second major condition necessitating intergovernmental 
fiscal arrangements is the widely differing levels of real income 
among sub-level units of government which must, therefore. Impose 
differing tax; burdens in order to provide minimally acceptable 
standards of service. Regardless of the merits of opposing 
philosophical and economic arguments about redistribution among 
individuals or governments, the fact remains that public senti- 
ments increasingly seem to favour it. The existence of progres- 
sive forms of taxation and the growth of inter-personal and inter* 
governmental income distribution plans incorporating allocmtint 
formulas which explicitly accomplish some degree of redittri* 
bution may be regarded as evidence of this egalitarian trend. 
It will be useful to note in general tenu sone of the major 
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characteristics of rcdistributivc grants and their more important 
fiscal and economic effects, particularly on recipient govern- 
ments* 

Two major characteristics of fiscal transfers are general- 
ity and conditionality. Generality refers to the scope enjoyed by 
the recipient in spending the funds received. The most general 
transfer is the fiscal capacity or block grant where the proceeds 
bccoziic part of the recipient governmenL *s general revenues and 
can be spent according to its own priorities, presumably with a 
sir;llar distribution ai> revenue froa the recipient's own sources* 
An cxas^ple of such a transfer is the fiscal capacity adjustment 
grant associated with the Federal -Provincial Tax Sharing Arrange- 
nents in Canada. At the other end of the scale of generality are 
grants made lor specific functions such as vocational education 
or health services* In these cases, it is understood, but not 
always candatory, that the funds be spent to cover the operating 
ccsts of a specific category of government service* 

Conditionality is another characteristic of fiscal 
transfers 9 one which is often confused with generality* VJhere- 
cs the general-specific distinction refers to whether the recip- 
ient may spend the funds en all or one specific service, condi- 
ticnclity refers to whether the recipient tnust comply with 
detailed conditions in crder to qualify for the grant* For 
practice! pi^rpcces, cost general grants are unconditional. Spe- 
cific grants, on the other hand, may be either unconditional or 
ccnditicnal* An cxaniple of a specific, unconditional grant would 
be 2 grant fcr educational purposes for which the decision to 
cllccate aizong educational expenditure items would be left to the 
recipient. An exor-ple of a specific, conditional educational 
grant would be one for, say, text books* 

Fiscal transfers have a variety of effects on both the 
donor and recipient* Of these, the effects on the recipient are 
the most important* Although the primary concern here is redis- 
tribution, two other effects should be recognized* The most 
general effect of transfers is their so-called income effect. 
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Stated most simply this means that, all other things being equal, 
each grant a government receives will increase Its income. In the 
case of specific g-ants, the effect on provincial or local expend- 
itures will depend upon the value of an index called the income 
elasticity of demand. This index purp^^ to show whether a 
government will consume more, the same amount or less of a com- 
modity as its income rises* 

Specific grants also have a price effect in that they 
lower the effective price that the province or community must 
pay for the public service in question. The effect on the recip* 
ient^s pattern of spending will depend on its price elasticity 
of demand for the good or service In question* This index pur- 
poi'ts to explain whether and to what extent a government will 
consuire more, the same amount or less of 3 commodity as its 
price cbanges. If , in addition^ the grant entails a matching 
condition^ the <>xact nature of the matching formula will also 
affect the recipient's expenditure pattern. 

Broadly speaking, general unconditional fiscal transfers 
provide financial assistance to lower levels of government which 
interferes least with uhelr spending priorities and, in general, 
interferes least with provincial or local autonomy* On the other 
hand, such transfers deny the grantor any effective control over 
how the money is spent. Specific, conditional grants, on the 
other hand, permit the granting government to ensure that funds 
are spent for specific purposes and, depending on the conditions 
involved, to ensure acceptable minimum standards are maintained. 
However, they tend to Infringe on the spending powers of the 
recipient governments. 

It will be useful to Identify the various bases on which 
redistributive transfer payments can be made. The most connon 
federal redistributive transfer is one designed to compensate 
for inter-provinclal differences in fiscal capacity per capita* 
Fiscal capacity per capita nay be regarded aa an indicator of 
the relative ability of governments to raise revenues to finance 
all public services* There are a variety of ways to measure 
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fiscal capacity, but income or tax bases are most commonly used* 
Fiscal capacity transfers may accomplish any degree of redistri- 
bution which is politically acceptable at a given time. For 
example, a national go .rnment may equalize provincial tax 
receipts per capita up to 80 per cent of the national average, 
up to the national average, or up to the average of the top 
province. Similarly, a provincial government could, it it 
wished, en^uallze local revenue from the p^-operty tax. Fiscal 
capacity transfers are unconditional in the sense that they do 
not require the recipient to spend the funds transferred on any 
specific public service. It should be noted that the federal 
government also accomplishes redistribution by means of transfer 
pa>'ments to individuals, but these are intended primarily to 
promote minimum standards of private consumption rather than to 
promote minimum standards of social services. 

A second comon basis for redistributive grants is need, 
real or fiscal. In a very general sense population is a measure 
of the relative real need for all government services. Even a 
per capita grant, therefore, makes some recognition of relative 
need. What is being referred to here is a more sophisticated 
measure which would recognize differences in expenditure require- 
ments as accurately as measures of fiscal capacity purport to 
measure differences in revenue-raising capacity. Indicators of 
fiscal need would have to reflect differences in per unit costs 
between regions or localities caused by such factors as population 
distribution, geographical characteristics, degree of urban- 
ization, price levels, etc. The ideal fiscal transfer would be 
based on differences in both fiscal capacity and fiscal need. 

Unfortunately, the virtual impossibility of devising a 
relatively simple and politically acceptable measure of fiscal 
need, comparable to measures of fiscal capacity, has meant that 
the two concepts of fiscal capacity and fiscal need have yet to 
be combined ^n an acceptable manner. If a satisfactory fiscal 
need transfer could be devised, recognizing differences in both 
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expenditure requirements and revenue yieldSf it would also be of 
the unconditional variety, as in the case of fiscal capacity 
transfers. 

Finally, ther^ are grants designed to stimulate and assist 
lover levels of government to introduce a specific program or to 
achieve certain standards of performance. These are the condi- 
tional grants. If conditional grants achieve redistribution and 
if the redistribution is progressive rather than regressive, then 
it is usually by accident rather than by design. Their primary 
purpose is stimulation and assistance. Redistribution is more 
effectively achieved by unconditional grants based on differences 
In fiscal capacity, fiscal need or, ideally, on both* 

As early as 1957, the federal government began to make 
unconditional tax revenue equalization payments to the provinces 
with the objective of better enabling all provinces to provide 
comparable levels of services with comparable levels of taxation. 
The 1957 agreement provided for equalization payments to bring 
the per capita yield of the three "standard" taxes (i.e. personal 
income, corporate income and succession duties) up to the weighted 
average yield from these taxes levied at "standard" rates in 
Ontario and BritisH Columbia, the two provinces with the highest 
per capita yields. Payments were made to all provinces, including 
Quebec, even though It did not participate In the rental agree- 
ments. In 1962, a measure of natural resources revenue was 
Introduced Into the equalization formula but the level to which 
revenues were being equalized was reduced from the average of 
the top two provinces to the national average. One year later, 
however, and for the balance of the 1962 •*67 Agreement, the 
formula was changed back to the "top two" basis but with a 
deduction for provinces with above-average per capita yields 
from natural resources. 

A major change in the equalization formula took place in 
1967 when the tax base used to determine entitlement to equal- 
ization was broadened to Include sixteen sources of provincial 
revenue instead of the four revenue sources used In the previous 
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agreement. The formula attempted to measure and compensate for 
the amount by which each province's revenues^ as calculated using 
a "representative tax system" fell short of the national average 
because of weak revenue sources. These equalization payments 
ensured that each province received revenue equal to the national 
average per capita regardless of the deficiencies in the prov- 
ince's own revenue sources and without subjecting its taxpayers to 
abovo average tax rates. 

Under the 1972-77 fiscal arrangements three more jources 
of provincial revenue ^ere added to the tax base for equalization 
purposes so that virtually all sources of provincial funds were 
included in the representative tax base. The amounts involved 
in these transfers together with an estimate of their impact 
on the financing of education in the various provinces will be 
provided in Chapter w. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
TRENDS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



Changing Patterns of Spending 

In the last two decades there has been an unprecedented 
growth in spending for education. In addition, there has been a 
substantial change in the pattern of spending by level of educa* 
tion. Table 1 at the end of this chapter shows total spending 
for all levels of formal education in Canada from 1954-55, the 
first year for which the Education Division of Statistics Canada 
published this scries. Data for all years from 1968-69 on are 
either preliminary figures, estimates or» in the cases of 1972-73 
and 1973-74) projections. 

The most notable feature of total spending for education 
in Canada has^ of course, been its growth from $713.3 million in 
1954-55 to a projected $9,357.8 million in 1973-74. This repre- 
sents a thirteen-fold increase or an average annual growth rate 
of 14.6 per cent, compounded. The reasons for this growth are 
well known and have consisted mainly of the rapid growth of 
enrolments due to the increase in birth rates throughout the 
late forties and fifties and to children staying longer in 
school* The latter trend has been a byproduct of very 
«* 
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prosparous economic conditions throughout most of the period and 
growing public conviction of the socio-economic importance of 
education. Even if the per-pupil cost of education had remained 
static since 1954-55, there would have been a very substantial 
rise in spending due to greater numbers and a larger proportion 
of total enroln-.cnts at the post-secondary levels where per-unit 
costs are highest. Approximately 50 per cent of the total in- 
crease in educational spending in Canada has been due to increased 
enrolments . 

Costs per pupil have not regained static and price in- 
creases have been a significant factor in the increase in total 
costs. In conmon with other service industries the costs of 
education are strongly influenced by changing levels of wages 
and salaries, which have increased more rapidly than price 
levels generally. Xt is probable that rising prices will have 
contributed 25 to 30 per cent of the total increase in spending 
for education between 1954-55 and 1973-74. 

Other factors have also contributed to the growth in unit 
costs for education. These include changes in programs, a pro- 
liferation of options, improvements in the average quality of 
the teaching force and a gradual downward trend in the number 
of pupils per staff ncr.bcr in the schools. Spending for physical 
capital has also contributed to the growth of unit costs. The 
quality of school buildings has improved greatly and, there has 
been a growth in the investment in capital equipment per pupil. 

In addition to the remarkable increase in total spending 
for education there has been a marked change in the distribution 
of this spending among levels of education. In general, the 
share being spent for post-secondary education has increased 
and that for elementary and secondary education has decreased. 
Between 1955-56 and 1970-71 the proportion of total spending 
going to publicly controlled elementary and secondary schools 
dropped from 80.6 per cent to 63.2 per cent while spending for 
post-secondary education and vocational training increased froo 
16.9 per cent to 34.9 per cent. 

t 
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This shift in relative importance among levels of educa- 
tion is also illustrated by differential rates of growth in 
spending by level of education. While spending for all major 
levels of education has increased rapidly since 19S4-SS, that 
for public elementary and secondary education has increased 
more slowly than total spending^ 13.0 per cent compared to 
14.6 per cent » while university spending and vocational train** 
ing increased by 18.2 and 22.7 per cent, respectively. 

Until very recently, education costs were increasing 
at a rate which could not have been sustained throughout the 
current decade. For example « between 1964«-6S and 1969-70 
spending for all education increased at an average annual rate 
of 18.5 per cent — faster than for any other major department 
of government during that same period. By level, the average 
annual rates of growth were as follows: 

Public Elementary and Secondary 16.1% 

University 21.9 

Vocational Training 25.8 
It now appears that this five-year interval marked the culmina- 
tion of the great expansion in enrolments as it worked its way 
through the elementary and secondary systems and moved into the 
post-secondary systems. 

In 1970-71 elementary and secondary enrolments in Canada 
peaked at 5*8 million and will decrease gradually throughout the 
seventies and, in all probability, into the eighties. Based on 
the downward trend in live births six years earlier, the Educa- 
tion Division of Statistics Canada has predicted that Grade 1 
enrolment will decline by almost 20 per cent and the enrolment 
In K-8 by about 7 per cent between 1971-72 and 1974-75. As 
this new "trough*' works its way through the system, we can also 
expect secondary enrolments to be smaller by thft latter half of 
the seventies. 

Prediction of post-secondary enrolments is much more 
difficult because demographic factors alone are lesa important 
than at the elementary and secondary levala. Based on the above 
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predictions by Statistics Cnnada, and assuming other Influences 
constant, post-secondary enrolments might be expected to decline 
by the early eighties. However, due mainly to an oversupply of 
educated r.anpovcr and a general "backlash" against higher educa- 
tion as a key to socio-economic success, the rate of growth in 
university enrolments has already begun to fall short of recent 
predictions* 

From now on, spending for education will grow more slowly 
than it did in the latter half of the fifties and the sixties* 
In fact, this trend is already apparent. While spending for 
elementary and secondary education increased at an estimated 
average annual rate of 16,1 per cent per year between 1964-65 
and 1969-70, the projected figure for the period 1969'-70 to 
1973-74 is 8,3 per cent per year. The year to year rates in 
this latter period arc expected to be 12«4, 8«0, 7«2 and 5*6 
per cent, respectively. Growth in spending for post-secondary 
education is also expected to fall off dramaticallyi declining 
from an average annual rate of 21.9 per cent between 1964-65 
and 1969-70 to 10.4 per cent between 1969-70 and 1973-74. This 
apparent downward trend in the growth of educational spending 
ciay be tempered in the future by introduction of new programs 
and improvements in existing programs* 
Changinp. Sources of Funds 

The purpose here is to examine the major sources of funds 
for all education in Canada and how they have changed since 1954- 
55. The data shown in Table 2 reflect the situation before any 
intergovernmental transfers such as provincial grants to school 
boards were made* In examining these data it should be remembered 
that the .amounts shown have been raised from each level of govern* 
mentis own sources and do not include mounts received from or 
given to ether levels of government. Secondly, it should be 
noted that the support for education by each level of government 
varies considerably as a share of total spending by each level* 
For example I educational spending as a percentage of each level 
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of government's own net general expenditure has varied as follows 
In recent decades: 



Year 



Federal 



Provinc lal 



Municipal 



Total 



1949 



1.6 



18«3 



33.5 



« « 



1959 
1969® 



1.2 



24.3 



35.5 



13.3 



4.9 



33.2 



19.9 



Although the data are Incomplete and not strictly comparable} It 
Is clear that the federal government spends a very small propor- 
tion of Its large and broadly based revenues directly for educa- 
tion while the provincial and municipal governaentSy with smaller 
resources and narrower tax bases spend a very substantial propor- 
tion of them for education. 

Aside from the tremendous growth in absolute amounts 
raised for education by all three levels of government, the most 
notable trend in sources of funds since 1954-55 has been the 
decrease in relative importance of local government taxation. 
In 1955-56 » 42.5 per cent of all funds for formal education in 
Canada came from local taxation. By 1970-71, local taxation 
accounted for an estimated 23.8 per cent of the total and 
continues to df^cline in relative importance as a share of total 
spending for education. There are two reasons for this, the 
first being that spending for elementary and secondary education 
is a decreasing share of total spending for education. This was 
documented in discussing spending trends. 

The second reason is that local taxation is of decreasing 
importance as a source of school board revenues. The following 
percentage distributions between 1954 and 1968, the most recent: 
year for which the data are available, demonstrates this fact 
quite clearly: 
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Sources of School Board Revenue In Canada 
1954-68 





Local 
TAX.it ion 


Provinc ial 


Fees 


Other 


Total 


Thousands oc 
Dollars 


1954 


64.47. 


32.77. 


0.97. 


2.07. 


100.07. 


518,883 


1958 


55,3 


41.7 


0.7 


2.3 


100.0 


869,490 


1962 


52.3 


44.0 


0.2 


3.5 


100.0 


1,411,864 


1966 


49.8 


47.7 


0.4 


2.1 


100.0 


2,262,521 


1968 


45.3 


52.1 


0.5 


2.1 


100.0 


3,162,058 



Source: Statistics Canada, Education Division, Preliminary 
St:pti<^tics of E(3ucation (selected years) 

Most of the decreased share of total revenue from local 
rcurccs has been taken up by the provincial governments, whose 
share of tctal spending for all levels of education hcs increased 
fron 41.3 per cent in 1955-56 to an estiziated 57.0 per cent in 
1970-71 and ccr.tinues to grow (Table 1). As a share of total 
school beard spcr.dir.g, the provincial chare has groun from 
about a third (32.7 per cent) in 1954 to over a half (52.1 per 
cent) in 1968, as shewn above. When comparable da*-i are avail- 
able tor 1972, It will show that nearly two-thirds of school 
beard spending can-.e frca the provincial governments and approx- 
ir.ately cne-third frcr. local taxation. 

It is also useful to cxasirie the variation among prov- 
inces in sources of schccl beard revenue for n given year. 
Sources of school board revenue in the ten provinces are shown 
for 1968 at the top of the next page. In both Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island the provincial governnent paid virtually all 
of the costs of education, 90.0 and 99.7 per cent, respectively. 
Among the other eight provinces the provincial share varied from 
70 per cent to 41 per cent. Only in Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia did local government contribute more than half 
of school board revenue. The rapid decline in the local share 
of total funds for education since 1968, as discussed earlier 
and shown in Table 2, suggests that by 1973-74 there will be no 
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Sources of School Board Revenue, Ten Provinces 
1968 



Province 


Provincial 
Grants 


Local 


Other 


Total 




Percentag 


e Distribution 


$H11 lions 


Newfoundland 


90.0 


2.0 


8.0 


41.5 


Prince Edward Island 


70.0 


28.7 


1.3 


11.9 


Nova Scotia 


53.9 


45.0 


1.1 


82.1 


New Brunswick 


99.7 




0.3 


55.3 


Quebec 


57.1 


41.3 


1.6 


913.5 


Ontario 


46.0 


51.0 


3.0 


1242.3 


Manitoba 


77.0 


20.5 


2.5 


131.0 


Saskatchewan 


43.0 


53.6 


3.4 


137.2 


Alberta 


50.8 


45.5 


3.7 


262.8 


British Columbia 


41.0 


56.3 


2.7 . 


284.5 


All Provinces 


52.1 


45.3 


. 2.6 


3162.1 



Source : Derived from Statistics Canada, Education Dlvlalon, 
Preliminary Statistics of Education, 1969-70 , Table 29. 

province In which the provincial government doea not provide more 

than half of the funds for elementary and secondary education. 



To some extent » the provincial governmenta have Increaaed 
their share of educational costs by imposing general aalea taxes 
and by Increasing existing salea and excise taxes. Aa noted In 
Chapter 5» however » the major source of Increaaed granta In 
support of elementary and aecondary education has been the great 
reduction or abatement of federally collected Income taxca In 
favour of the provlncea specifically to meet the heightened 
demand for provlnclally administered social aervlcea. Including 
education. In short, the provincial governments have acted as 
middlemen, channeling funda released by the federal government 
to finance a much larger share of educational spending at the 
local level. The following are the basic percentages by which 
the federal government witbdrew f ron the personal income tax 
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field under successive federal-provincial tax-sharing agreements. 
Implicit in this scale of abatements is a recognition by the 
federal government of the greater importance of provincial 
responsibilities in the social service field, between 1962 and 
1967, in particular. 

1957 Arrangements (tax rental) 

1957 10 

1958 13 

1959 13 

1960 13 

1961 13 
1962 Arrangements, 

1962 16 

1963 17 

1964 18 

1965 M 

1966 24 
1967 Arrangements 

1967 

to 28 

1971 

The additional four percentage points of personal income tax, 
together with one percentage point of corporate income tax from 
1967 on were granted to the provinces for post-secondary educa- 
tion and were in part a substitute for the former per capita 
grants for university costs. 

There are many other features of these highly complex 
arrangements, notably the revenue equalization scheme discussed 
earlier as a general concept, under which the federal government 
makes unconditional grants to the provinces to bring the per 
capita yield of each from nineteen revenue sources up to the 
national average in provinces where it falls below. These equal- 
ization entitlements, totalling over $1 billion in 1972, consti- 
tute a significant source of provincial revenue in all province* 
except" Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta and a major source 
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of funds in the AclAnClc Region* The following are the percent- 
Ages of 1972 gross general revenue made up of unconditional feder- 
al equalization grants: 



Newfoundland 


26.2% 


Prince Edward Island 


20.7 


Nova Scotia 


17.7 


New Brunswick 


21.1 


Quebec 


9.2 


Manitoba 


8,0 


Saskatchewan 


16.8 




12.37. 



Since these funds go into general revenue , it is not possible to 
saV) with certainty, what percentage of the costs of education in 
each province came from federal equalization payments. It is a 
fair djsunption, however, that if, as shown above » Newfoundland 
received 26 cents out of each dollar of general revenue from this 
source, then 26 cents of each dollar of general revenue spet.*" for 
education in the Province also came from federal revenue equal- 
ization payments. 

In the federal budget Introduced on February 19, 1973 the 
Government announced that the revenue equalization formula would 
be expanded, effective April 1, 1973 to include local school 
taxes. The net effect of this measure is expected to be an 
additional transfer of funds to the above seven provinces. The 
Minister of Finance indicated that the transfer will amount to 
about 28 per cent of the local taxes collected in these provinces 
and will increase total equalization payments by $190 million '•lo 
$1.4 billion in 1973-74. The Minister indicated that he expected 
to sec the provinces affected pass on Substantial benefits from 
these extra funds to their local property ratepayers. 

The essential point to be made here is that the federal 
government, by means of rapi<i abatements, has made it possible 
for the provinces to increase their income tax rates at virtually 
no cost, administrative or political t thus permitting them to 
finance a much larger share of local spending for elementary and 
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secondary education and of post-secondary expansion. In addition, 
the federal government has made substantial equalization grants to 
the provinces, out of its own share of incotne tax revenues, thus 
enabling the less able provinces to provide standards of education 
and other services more closely equivalent to those provided by 
the raore able provinces, if they so desired. With the recent 
inclusion of local school taxes In the tax base for purposes of 
federal revenue equalization, the federal government now ensures 
that the per capita yield of 20 sources of provincial-local rev- 
enue will be brought up to the national average in the provinces 
where it falls below this level. 
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Table 2, Changing Sources of Funds for All 
Formal Education and Vocational Tiaining 
In Canada, By Level of Government 
195^-55 to 1973-74 
(Millions of Dollars) 



Local Provincial & Federal Non-Government 



Govcrranont Territorial Govern- (Private) 



Year 


Taxation 


Governments 


ment 


Sources 


Funds 


1954-55 


335.2 


275.8 


39.2 


63.1 


713.3 


1955-56 


343.4 


333.4 


48.4 


82.6 


807.8 


1956-57 


39^.5 


363.9 


65.1 


85.2 


908.7 


1957-58 


452.3 


456.1 


78*8 


101.3 


1088.5 


1958-59 


496.6 


521.9 


100.0 


116.6 


1235.1 


1959-60 


582.9 


604.2 


114.3 


125.0 


1426.4 


1960-61 


653.2 


706.2 


113.5 


149.3 


1622.2 


1961-62 


691.1 


844.7 


147.2 


190.4 


1873.4 


1962-63 


739.6 


996.9 


340.0 


204.3 


2280.8 


1963-64 


826.0 


1091.2 


282.5 


239.3 


2439.0 


1964-65 


903.4 


1304.4 


263.4 


346.7 


2817.9 


1S65-66 


1036.1 


1573.0 


339.1 


397.4 


3345.6 


1966-67 


1131.5 


1939.1 


512.8 


465.5 


4048.9 


1967-68 


1267.2 


2551.6 


610.9 


498.4 


4928.1 


1968-69^ 


1496.6 


3105.0 


632.2 


491.3 


5725.1 


1969-70*^ 


1677.0 


3572.3 


737.1 


587.5 


6573.9 


1970-71^ 


1761.1 


4223.8 


804.1 


619.8 


740G.8 


1971-72^ 


1843.1 


4679.2 


810.0 


691.3 


8023.6 


1972-73^ 


1971.0 


5190.7 


837.9 


750.9 


8750.5 


1973-74^ 


2118.7 


5540.3 


881.8 


817.0 


9357.8 


Average Annual Rates 


of Change 








1954-59 


11.8 


17.1 


24.0 


15.0 


14.9 


1959-64 


9.2 


16.7 


7.3 


23.2 


14.7 


1964-69 


13.9 


22.4 


23.8 


11.4 


18.5 


1969-73 


6.0 


II. 7 


4.6 


8.6 


9.3 


1954-73 


10.9 


17.3 


15.4 


14.9 


14.6 
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(cont'd) 



Table 2 (cont*d) 



Local Provincial & Federal Non-Government 
Government Territorial Govern- (Private) Total 
Ye nr Taxation Govcrnn^cnts ment Sources LliJi^ 



Shares of Total Funds for Education 



1955-56 


42.57. 


41.37. 


6.07. 


10.27. 


100.07. 


1960-61 


40.3 


43.5 


7.0 


9.2 


100.0 


1965-66 


31,0 


47.0 


10.1 


11.9 


100.0 


1970-71 


23.8 


57.0 


10.8 


8.4 


100.0 


1973-74 


22.7 


59.2 


9.4 


8.7 


100.0 


^denotes 


estimates 




p 

denotes 


preliminary 





Projections by the Education Division, Statistics Canada, based 
on enrolment trends and anticipated costs per pupil. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Education Division Survey of Educa- 
tTon Finance (selected years) (Ottawa: Information Caaada); 
Preliminarv Statistics of Education. 1971-72 for 1968-69; 
Advance Statistics of Education, 1972-73 for 1969-70 and 
projections to 1973-74. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE IN 
THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 



The establishment of priorities among government services 
takes place through the political process and the scale of prior- 
ities which reveals itself in spending programs and budgetary 
increases and cuts in existing programs depends basically on 
changing social goals* For example, the dominant theme of public 
interest and debate may, for a number of years or even decades, 
be economic development* This may be gradually superceded by an 
emphasis on equality of social services* Except perhaps in war- 
time, there is never a single identifiable preoccupation^ nor is 
it usually possible to actually list priorities with absolute 
certainty* Implicit in the relative shares of public spending 
for different services* however, is a judgment concerning the 
contribution that each can make to the objectives of society at 
that time* 

The relative amounts spent for various groupings of 
services are interrelated. Spending on social services, in par- 
ticular, tends to be complementary* The effectiveness of spending 
for educatlony for example, is influenced by spending for public 
health and welfare, and by minimum wage laws and unemployment 
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insurance legislation* Unless children come to school well nour* 
ishedt in good health and from economically secure homes « it ii 
probable that there will be some impairment of their chances of 
achieving their educational potential, regardless of the merits 
of the school system* 

There are three major ways in which public funds can be 
used for education. They may be transferred directly to individ* 
uals who then spend them to buy the kind of education they want 
in a competitive market (e.g. vouchers, etc.). Extensive use of 
this technique would defeat a major purpose of public involvement 
in the first place, namely, to change the pattern of constmiption 
of education that would prevail in a free market. It is therefore 
highly unlikely that there could ever be widespread use of direct 
transfers to finance elementary and secondary education* Second- 
ly, education may be provided directly by the government with 
sovereign responsibility or funds may be transferred directly to 
educational institutions (e,g* formula financing of universities)* 
Finally, the sovereign government may delegate responsibility to 
sub-levels of government, and grant them taxing powers to meet 
their responsibilities* This has been the orthodox approach to 
the financing and administration of education in Canada* 

For a service which conveys private as well as social 
benefits » like education, local administration provides a degree 
of consumer choice and involvement. However, it has at least two 
overriding weaknesses* Since local provision from local sources 
approximates a free mnrket among localities of varying tastec 
and fiscal capacities » it may fail to achieve the social and 
rcdistributive alms of education to the extent that all children 
are not guaranteed an education according to their needs as per* 
ceived by the sovereign government (i.e* the provinces}* Equal 
tax effort produces drastically different results in rich and 
poor coomunities* 

Secondly, the only tax which can be effectively admin- 
istered locally l8 the real property tax and few localities can 
finance acceptable standards of education plus municipal overhead 
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from its proceeds* As a consequence of these two problems of 
inequality of services and aggregate inadequacy of funds at the 
local level, the provincial government must intervene with fiscal 
transfers to provide tax relief and equalization aid. If problems 
of inadequacy of revenues and inequality of services are to be 
alleviated an\cng provinces, it must be done by the federal govern- 
ment, either directly or indirectly. 

Two kinds of approach may be taken in considering major 
alternatives in the restructuring of the financing of education 
in Canada. On the one hand, it is possible to abstract from the 
constitutional and other constraints and limitations within which 
our present arrangements have evolved and propose a broad fiscal 
framework or model within which the educational objectives 
identified on the Demand Side would seem to be attainable. This 
approach would be consistent with that taken in developing these 
objectives* 

The second approach is the pragmatic one of considering 
the best feasible means of restructuring the financing of educa- 
tion within the existing framework of Canadian government and In 
full recognition of the trends and directions identified in the 
previous chapter. While the second approach is less likely to 
result in full achievement of the ideals identified on the Demand 
Side, it has, in all probability, the better chance of imple- 
mentation. The remainder of this chapter consists of a proposal 
for dramatic change followed by a consideration of what seems to 
be the best feasible alternative for change in education finance 
in view of the current situation in Canada. 
A Drastic Alternative 

The central and recurring theme on the Demand Side of this 
Project seems to be that each child should be provided with the 
amount and kind of education necessary to permit him to realize 
his full potential as an individual and as a member of society. 
From an educational viewpoint, this philosophical objective 
requires a high degree of structural and Instructional 
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flexibility and decentralization so that the educational needs of 
each child can be diagnosed and fully met. 

The educational requirements imply the application to each 
child in Canada, regardless of location or other circumstance, of 
widely varying amounts of real human and physical resources. The 
financial requirement necessary to achieve this degree of flexi- 
bility of real resources among individual children at the 
elementary-secondary level would require mobilization of all funds 
available in Canada for elementary and secondary education. It 
would also require the specific Joint effort of both the provin- 
cial and federal governments. 

The following is the general type of financial anange- 
mcnt which would be necessary to achieve the above objectives. 
In order to be sufficient to permit the degree of individ- 
ualization implied on the Demand Side, it would be necessary to 
introduce a number of refinements based on differential costs of 
meeting the educational needs of children suffering different 
degrees of disadvantage and located in different places. It 
must be recognized that such measures of differential fiscal 
need would have to be based on educational measures of a quality, 
reliability and broad acceptability which have yet to be attained 
and which, it must be recognized, may be unattainable. 

Let us begin with a very simple hypothetical situation 
vhich can be refined later on. Suppose that there was only one 
level of government in Canada and that it decided in 1970 that it 
could affort to spend the equivalent of 6.24 per cent of the 
personal income of the nation on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion (i.e. $4,138.6 million).^ If it can be assumed for a 
moment that there was no difference in the cost per pupil of 
meeting individual educational needs of the 5.6 million pupils 
in Canada in 1970, nor any geographical difference in price 



This is based on an estimate of the actual percentage of 
personal incone raised for elementary and secondary education in 
1970. 
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levels* then the requirements of the Demand Side could have been 
most effectively pursued with the available funda If the national 
governaent had applied $738 worth of human and phyalcal resource* 
to each chlld*s education (I.e. $4,138,6 million t 5.6 million). 

Let us complicate the abcve simple case by assuming that 
Canada is a "federal state with a national government and 10 
provincial governments, each presiding over 10 provlncea of 
widely varying size, resource endowment, wealth and Income. 
Let us assume further that all of the anvounts shown In the 
above example were raised by the provincial governments and 
that there was no direct federal contribution to elementary and 
secondary education. The table at the top of the next page shows 
that the same percentage of personal Income (I.e. 6.24 per cent) 
raised and distributed by each province within its own borders 
results In a radically different distribution of funds per pupil 
than If the same amount had been raised and dlatrlbuted by the 
national government. Spending per pupil on this basis would 
vary from $400 In Newfoundland to $866 In British Columbia. 

Based on the earlier assumption that each child's In- 
dividual needs can be met by the expenditure of an equal amount 
on each child throughout the country, It Is apparent that one 
of the following two measures would be necessary In order to 
best pursue the goals of the Demand Side. Either there must be 
a redistribution of the above amounts among provinces so that 
each child will have^ $738 worth of resources applied to meeting 
his educational needs, regardless of province, or additional 
funds must be raised to ensure that each child receives resources 
equal In value to those applied to each child* a education In the 
province which raised the highest amount, namely, $866. Either 
of these measures would require redlstrlbutlve action by the 
federal government specifically for elementary and secondary 
education. 

Let ua assume that It waa deemed to be In the national 
Interest to pursue the second course and that the amount to ba 
spent on each child •s Individual educational needs In each 
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Province 


Enrolment 
(1970-71) 


6.247. of 
Personal Income 
(1970) 


Average 
Amount 
Per Pupil 






^millions 




Newfoundland 


160,915 


64.4 


$400 


Prince Edward Island 


30,622 


14.3 


467 


Nova Scotia 


214,897 


118.8 


553 


New Brunswick 


175,912 


88.4 


503 


Quebec 


l,565,48lP 


1,044.3 


667 


Ontario 


2,022,401 


1,739.3 


860 


Manitoba 


246,946 


178.1 


721 


Saskatchewan 


247,332 


132.5 


536 


Alberta 


423,922 


310.1 


732 


British Columbia 


518,043 


448.4 


866 


Total 


5,606,471^ 


4,138.6 


$738 



Scurcos ; Enrolncnt Statistics Canada, Education Division, Advance 
Statistics of Education, 1972-73 , Table 7. 
Personal Inconc Statistics Canada, National Income and Ex- 
penditure Division, Kotio n nI Income and Expenditure Accounts t 
Historical Revision, 1926-1971 > Table 35. 

province was set at $900. Let us assume, further, that 6.24 per 
cent of personal Income was set as a minimum level of provincial 
support beyond which the federal government would make an equal- 
ization grant equal to the difference between the provincial 
contribution per pupil and $900. In effect, such a program 
constitutes a federal foundation program based on $900 per pupil 
with a provincial effort equal to 6.24 per cent of total personal 
Income. 

On a national basis, $900 per pupil enrolled In elementary 
and secondary education In 1970 would have required $5,045.8 
million. The provinces* share of this amount, 6.24 per cent of 
total personal Income, would have been $4,138.6 million or 
82.0 per cent of the total. The remaining $907.2 million or 
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4. 



18.0 per cent of the total prograan would have been made up of 
federal grants to the provinces averaging $162 per pupil. 

From province to province, the federal share would have 
varied from 33.3 per cent of the total program in Newfoundland 
to 3.8 per cent in British Columbia. Details of federal grants 
to all provinces arc shown in Table 3. 

In order for the scheme to work, the federal government's 
equalization payments would have to be conditional on each prov- 
ince establishing that it had, in fact, raised school funds equal 
to 6.24 per cent of its total personal income. Secondly, it 
uould be necessary for each province to establish that it had 
distributed its own and the federal supplement on an equitable 
basis. In this cxar.ple , this would mean each province would 
have to establish that it had provided $900 worth of educa- 
tional service to each child within its borders. 

Within the simple framework just outlined it is possible 
to relax some of the earlier assumptions to produce a more 
realistic program. The first assumption to be relaxed is the 
one that each child requires the same dollar value of educa- 
tional service to permit realization of educational potential. 
Secondary education costs more than elementary education and 
vocational secondary education is more expensive than other 
fonns of secondary education. Secondly, some children at any 
given level of education require r.ore educational service and 
hence more funds spent on them than others if they are to 
realize their full educational potential. Finally, the cost 
of providing the same educational service to a given child 
varies from place to place within and a.T.ong provinces depending 
on a variety of geographical and economic factors. 

One way around this problem, assuming that the underlying 
e<*ucational measurements could be made, is to develop a network 
or indices of fiscal need based on the cost of educational serv- 
ice required for children at different levels of schooling, 
suffering difterent degrees of economic disadvantage and mental 
or physical handicap and located in different places. Thus, 
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while the national average of cost per pupil would remain $900, 
the cost of educational resources might vary from $500 to $1500, 
depending on the characteristics of the child and where he W«« 
located* 

The provinces would still each raise 6,24 per cent of 
total personal income but the federal government would have to 
base Its equalization grants on the numbers of children In each 
category of educational need and the cost of resources required 
by that type of child and in that location. This would probably 
mean that the total ar.ounts received by each province would vary 
to some degree from the amounts shown In the previous table. 

The second major assumption which would have to be relaxed 
concerns tnc notion that all provinces should raise the same pro- 
portion of total personal income (e.g. 6.24 per cent) regardless 
of Lhe level of economic well-being In the province as measured 
by personal Income per capita. A more equitable procedure would 
be to apply a scale varying from perhaps, A to 6 per cent, 
depending on the level of personal income per person In the 
province concerned. 
A Feasible Alternative 

The above proposal was made In recognition that equality 
of opportunity for each child In Canada to achieve his educational 
potential would require, as a minimum condition, a joint effort 
of the provinces and the federal government, with the latter 
providing equalization grants. It Is now proposed to discuss a 
second-best alternative which fully recognizes our constitutional 
and traditional limitations on federal direct involvement In 
financing elementary and secondary education and the trends 
discussed in Chapter 6. Specifically, It Is assumed that the 
responsibility for initiating and implementing reform In methods 
of financing elementary and secondary education rests with the 
governrients having constitutional responsibility In this field, 

namely, the provinces. 

The best the federal government can do constitutionally 
to promote equality of educational opportunity among the provinces 
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is to Increase its revenue equalizing grants to ensure each prov- 
ince per capita tax revenues equal to those of the highest prov- 
inces rather than simply the national average. 

The most urgent need within most provinces is to free 
children's educational opportunities from the vagaries of property 
tax geography by provincewide financing of education. The period 
of most rapid growth in educational spending is nc* past and the 
importance of the property tax as a source of funds for elementary 
and secondary education has now fallen to less than AO per cent of 
the tot. i in Canada. The time is now right for making the proper- 
ty tax a provincial tax, where this has not already been done, and 
for the provinces assuming full responsibility for financing all 
elementary and secondary education from general revenues.^ While 
it may continue to be necessary to support education with an 
equalized provincial property tax the final objective should be to 
free education from reliance on this overworked source of govern- 
ment revenue. 

The property tax is a sound instrument for raising funds 
to pay for services of direct benefit to property but it has some 
serious weaknesses as a means of raising funds for education. The 
distribution of real estate holdings is neither closely related to 
ability to pay as measured by current income nor to the distribu- 
tion of needs for elementary and secondary education. In addi- 
tion, the property tax is inherently regressive with respect to 
income in the sense that low-inccme home ovmers typically pay 
higher proportions of their incomes in property taxes than do 
high-income home owners. It also discriminates against one type 
of asset and is often badly or capriciously administered. 

2 

There are still some jurisdictions where the power to 
impose local property taxes is still a significant element in 
school finance. In such situations, special arguments may be 
advanced for the retentioa of this power. These would seem^ 
however, to be exceptions to tbe IreuJ v^ich is cxenplified in 
such provinces as New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Alberta. 
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If the dominant goal of education is to give each child, 
regardless of an^ of the conditions which cause variations in 
educational needs, the kind of education necessary for him to 
achieve his full potential for an enjoyable and productive life 
then what is needed are arrangements which will enable each 
province to spend according to the programs needed, where they 
are needed and to pay the necessary cost differentials per unit 
of need regardless of ability-to-pay by locality. This goal is 
unattainable in the "free market" systems for providing education 
according to local tastes and abilities, albeit with equalizing 
aid, which now prevail in provinces containing the majority of 
Canada's population. Under a system of provincewide financing 
the necessary mobility of funds and real resources would at 
least be attainable. The greatest challenge to a fiscally 
centralized system is to ensure the high degree of decentralized 
decision-making and instructional flexibility necessary to enaure 
that these potentially mobile resources would, in fact, be effec- 
tively applied to meeting each child's individual educationel 
needs* 

Educational decision-making in a system of full provin- 
cial financing is a topic which requires separate study. It io 
appropriate, however, to note in conclusion two or three major 
alternative types of decision-making structure* 

One possibility would be to retain the existing network 
of school districts and school boards and permit them to raise 
additional funds, within prescribed limits, above the standard 
provincial ly financed program. While the range of choices open 
to local boards would undoubtedly be more limited, these boards 
could act as focal points for local involvement in education 
and make recommendations to the department ot education con- 
cerning educational matters. If school boards were permitted 
to raise additional funds above the standard provincially 
financed program, this might involve a surtax on either property 
or on personal income, perhaps subject to referendum* In order 
to permit the sacs degree of enrichment for the same degree of 
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effort among 5":^ool boards with varying assessment or Income per 
child it would i>e necessary for the province to equalize the 
yields on such voluntary levies* 

It should be recognized that this alternative has an 
overriding weakness* Permitting any degree of local tax initia- 
tive would weaken the central purpose of provirvccwide f inane ingy 
namely^ to mobilize all of the resources available for education 
and deliver them to the children according to educational need* 

A second major possibility for decentralized decision** 

making under full provincial financing is to retain local school 

boards but without the power to raise additional funds locally* 

Such an arrangement would provide greater scope for redrawing 

school district boundaries and for reconstituting school boards 

to f**ixve primarily educational purposes ratner than to fill 

financial requirements^ as is the case at pt«.cc..c* James B* 

Conant^s proposal for retaining local involvement under a 

3 

system of centralized funding has considerable merit* Basi** 
callyt Conant suggests that each reconstituted school board 
would determine and submit its **budget** or claim on total educa- 
tional resources in terms of the staff and other real resources 
required to meet its educational needs rather than in terms of 
dollars* Boards would be entitled to varying ntmibers of teachers, 
support staff and physical resources according to such character- 
istics as percentages of handicapped and disadvantaged children* 
These local claims for real resources would be costed centrally 
according to local differences in prices and the cost of living* 

A third possibility would be a total elimination of 
local school boards* Under such an arrangement , the schools 
would deal directly with the department of education through 
regional and/or district offices which would also provide focal 
points for contact and liaison with the community«-at-large or 



James B* Conant **Why Full State Funding Needn't Kill the 
Powers of Local School Boards** The American School Board Journal 
October, 1972, Vol* 159, No* 16 p. 23-26. 
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with special advisory bodies* If real educational needs were 
determined in the schools for direct submission to the depart- 
ment, it seca)s possible that there could be more scope for 
accurate diagnosis of educational needs, assessment of the 
resources needed to meet them and for immediate response to 
needs identified in the schools than under either of the other 
two alternative structures noted. 

Aii^or.g these three types of structure there exist many 
other possibilities for decentralized decision-making under 
provincewide financing. Some of these, it seems, could result 
in more rather than less decision-making being made in the 
schools, by teachers and principals, than takes place at present. 

Interprovincially, the nature of Confederation which gave 
the provinces sovereignty over education makes it absolutely 
impossible to ensure equalization of educational opportunity 
among provinces without the kind of direct assistance noted 
earlier in this chapter as the "drastic" alternative. The best 
the federal government can do at present is to provide equal- 
ization of tax revenues per capita in all provinces. Under the 
present federal-provincial fiscal arrangements the federal 
government brings the per capita yield from twenty provincial- 
local sources of revenue, including local school taxes, up to 
the national average. Rather than grant further across-the- 
board abatements of tax points to all provinces, the goals of 
education identified in Part I of the Project would be better 
served interprovincially if the federal government used its 
own share of these tax fields to ensure each province per 
capita tax revenues from these twenty sources equal to those 
of the highest province. The federal government would then 
have done everything constitutionally possible to ensure equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. It would have equalized the 
fiscal capacities of all provinces. Each province would then 
be equally able to give each child within its bordeis, regardless 
of circumstance, the kind of education necessary to achieve his 
full potential, if it so desired and in whatever manner it 
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deemed appropriate. Such a step would also enhance the ability 
of most provinces to provide comparable standards of all other 
public services as well as education. In view of the presumed 
complementarity of spending on all social services discussed 
earlier, this measure might, In the long run, result In more 
effective equalization of educational opportunity among 
children In different provinces than federal equalizing grants 
made specifically to meet educational needs. 
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EPILOGUE 
NORMAN M. GOBLE 



EPILOGUE: 
WHAT PRICE UTOPIA? 



"Any undertaking," says the Faure Report "Oilch aims at 
changing the fundamental conditions of man's fate necessarily 
contains a Utopian element... but it is not Utopian when it seems 
to conform not only to the present-day world's fundamental needs 
and major evolutionary direction, but also fits many phenomena 
emerging almost everywhere... Moreover... there is no good 
strategy without a Utopian forecast, in the sense that every far- 
reaching vision may be accused of utopianism. For if we wish to 
act resolutely and wisely, we must aim far." 

The children now entering the school system will be voting 
citizens twelve years from now. Those who survive will still be 
voting citizens fifty and sixty years from now. This is the 
simple, literal fact at the heart of all our dilemmas: we are 
starting to prepare the life-pattern of those who will inhabit the 
mid-21st century. And all that we know or can guess about the 
world they will live in is that it will be radically, unimaginably 
different from ours. It must needs be, because the nature of our 
world could in no way have been foreseen 50 years ago, and the 
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rate of change has imaiensely accelerated. In effect, our chil- 
dren can expect to live a series of lives in a series of different 
worlds. It must needs be, also, because if their world is not 
unlike ours it will not exist. The lines of development that have 
taken us to this point can take us no further except to catas- 
trophe: radical change is a condition of survival. 

We are required, in short, to prepare people to be 
successful, autonomous inhabitants of — and decision-makers in — 
a world beyond our imagining* 

But not beyond theirs; for whatever comes about, for good 
or for ill, for their salvation or for their destruction, will be 
of their making, of their devising* 

It is in the light of these facts that we have examined 
present thinking about the purposes of public education in Canada, 
and the present mechanisms for financing it. Three salient facts 
have emerged from the long process of inquiry. The first is that 
theri Is a widespread awareness of the need for a rapid and effec- 
tive transition from the custodial, credential, selective and 
indoctrinating functions of education, which it has in any case 
ceased to perform effectively. There is need for a change from a 
schooling which is evaluated by specific outputs, measured quanti- 
tatively by success in memorizing existing knowledge and assessed 
qualitatively by success in perpetuating a value system, to an 
education that liberates creative potential, teaches compassion as 
an ethical absolute, and offers the possibility of life-long self- 
renewal through learning* 

The second is that public authorities are not yet ready to 
accept, as a legitimate charge, the cost of financing a system 
that has no specific, predictable terminal point. When man is set 
free to dream, to create, to invent, no one can predict the out- 
come! but predictability in quantifiable outcomes is the essence 
of Accountability as now understood. 

The third is that the political institutions and fiscal 
ffltchanisffls o£ Canada are such as to make the task of change even 
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more extraordinarily difficult than it might have been in another 
context. 

It is not only in Canada that those vho have to plan the 
kind of schooling that our children need find themselves entangled 
in the vcb of the past. There endures everywhere the concept of 
public education as a domestic and domesticating service — the 
process by which the new human input is smoothly integrated into 
existing society. It is difficult, everywhere, to convince 
governments that the present crisis of man demands that, for the 
public good, the liberating, transforming effect that has always 
been an Incidental (even accidental) outcome of schooling should 
now be embraced as its major goal. 

What is peculiar to Canada, though, is that the political 
process of obtaining the necessary change of purpose, and of 
maintaining the necessary priority of educational goals among 
other public purposes* must be pursued In a system that assigns 
almost total sovereignty in education, within one nation, to ten 
separate governments governments of regions that have nothing 
in common as to size, population, economic resource, burden of 
need, or territorial or demographic cohesivcness; governments that 
ha^ a nothing In oosaon as to capacity for research, for planning 
or for systems cevelopment, or as to proximity to the governed; 
nothing in common save only the fact of their equal sovereignty. 
The territories toey govern are outlined with no respect for the 
natural flow of economic or cultural forces, communications or 
population movements, nor for the '^'rtual shape or extent of 
identifiable areas of comion economic, cultural or geographic 
character, nor for any principle of rationality in the delegation 
of administrative responsibility. Canada's politics defy its 
geography and deny its history and dominate its educational 
development. 

These are the facts. 

As for Utopia, it is plainly describable. Prescribed, 
with singulsr unanimity, is s Canada in which ever)' child« vher* 
ever he uy live, will have not only equal access to, but an equal 
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chance of success in, a school that assists his personal orienta- 
tion to life, teaches him a deep concern for humanity, and assures 
him of effective preparation for the work that he wishes to under- 
take. It tjould be a school In which the tools of measurement 
assess real outcomes, continuously. In terms of personal develop- 
ment, and which, in a setting of freedom, diversity and flexi- 
bility, provides for the progressive asswnptlon of responsibility. 
Sharing Its resources with the larger coninunlty — the world of 
life and work and leisure — and working in coordination with the 
other agencies concerned with the well-being of people, the school 
would offer lifelong facilities for the individual to learn what 
he needs to learn, at the time and in the manner that suit his 
needs and abilities* 

The technology already exists to minimize the handicaps of 
geographical location. The administrative skills already exist to 
devise and develop the models and designs of appropriate systems. 
The diagnostic skills exist to pin-point the locations — inner 
city or remote wilderness where resources need to be focussed 
to overcome initial disadvantage (a disadvantage that would 
already be much less sorely felt if the curriculum and the school 
program were less tightly bound by the need to satisfy artificial 
criteria of "succesi ). 

The cost, in money, may put the ideal out of present 
reach, because the changes required are enormous in scope. The 
cost of substantial progress towards the Ideal is not, however, 
beyond our national means. A country that can sustain such vast 
industries of luxury and leisure, such a level of frivolous ex- 
penditure, can afford a higher level of investment in the public 
good than It makes at present. It is much more to be doubted. In 
fact, that It can afford the ultimate cost of Its preient retreat 
from educational improvement, or the continued squandering of 
wealth on so many of the follies which are entered on the credit 
side of the G.N.P. ledger. 

But the main power to tax does not lie where the power to 
spend exists. In education It Is forbidden to Canadians to Mka 
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decisions for Canada. If their Government, unbidden (since their 
Parliament may not discuss the matter), were to decide that the 
need Justifies Investaent in the cost of change, on Che administra- 
tive scale necessary both for equity and for an effective tech- 
nology, It could act only through unconditional transfer of funds; 
and so the matter would have to be debated and decided afresh for 
each of the several provinces. 

If there is to be a nation of Canada, we must assume, with 
more conviction than we have yet displayed, an identity of major 
purpose, of principle and ideal, for all Canadians, Within that 
identity there is room for wide diversity of Interest, talent «nd 
taste. There is also the fact of wide difference in initial 
competence. Common sense and equity, therefore, both suggest the 
highest possible degree of local, and even personal, freedom of 
choice. Equity, however, also requires such centralization of 
financing and of sovereignty as makes possible a constant effort 
of equalization and redistribution; for equality, like peace, can 
never be ensured except within one jurisdiction. 

Reason, then, leads us to certain conclusions about the 
kind of division of powers between central and local Jurisdictions 
that would best serve avowed needs; Nevertheless, it remains a 
political fact that the Canadian constitution places sovereignty, 
divided, at a level in the political scheme that is neither 
central nor local, but which may, in fact, in random variation 
across Canada, have the characteristics of either in relation to 
its Subjects. 

The price of Utopia has to be calculated in terms of 
money, political strain or social disquiet. In any terms, it may 
be costly: but possibly less costly than the alternative. 

It is paradoxical but true that whatever social system 
emerges in the unknowable future must of necessity be less alien 
to the nature of man, and therefore, in the truest sense, more 
familiar, than that in which we now live — for it is clear that 
the lubdervience of man to his own creations, and his consequent 
alienation from his own Institutions, Is the central problem of 
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our time. The sooner we arrive at that moment of reconciliation, 
the better it will be. The pressing question is whether, in the 
interim, we are doomed to follow, with our customary fidelity, the 
trail blazed by our neighbours across the border. Must we follow 
urban America Into the shame and agony that Galbraith lias des- 
cribed as the state c*" "private wealth and public squalor"? Must 
we lose the classic race between education and catastrophe before 
we realize how vital it was co win? Must we always, like Creon in 
the Antigone, come too late to wisdom in our old age, or dare we 
hope that Canadians will find the ingenuity and the resolve to act 
in time, to resolve the dilemmas that this study has posed, and to 
make of the school not a place of bondage to the past but an 
instrunent for the liberation of the future? 
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